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PREFATORY ADDREss TO OUR COUNTRYMEN. 


Tue individuals conducting this little work are not wholiy unaware either of its 


risks or responsibilities. 


Impelled alike by duty and interest, every effort has been made to realize what 
they promised in their Prospectus, as far, at least, as a first publication can do 


so—though with what success, it becomes not them to determine. 


Viewing Tur Turstie as a sort of national enterprise in its way, they are gra- 
tified to know that, while all the articles in the present number haye been contri- 
buted by gentlemen of established repute whose names might do no discredit 


to any journal 





those in particular On Arctic Discovery,and On Parochial Des- 
titution in Scotland, have been contributed by two of the most distinguished 
authors in science and theological literature, of whom their country can boast ; the 
former by that eminent Naturalist, Dr. Ricuarpson, of Melville Hospital, and 
the latter by the Rev. Dr. Cuatmers, Professor of Divinity in the University 


of Edinburgh. 


But, with all the valuable assistance which they gratefully acknowledge to have 
received in bringing forth their infant periodical, they are very far from thinking 
that their progeny is entirely free from the usual feebleness and immaturity of 
childhood ; nor would they wish that this, or any future number, should be con- 
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2 Prefatory Address. 


sidered as their maximum standard either of effort or of attainment. Not counting 


themselves to be already perfect, their desire is to forget the things which are 


behind, and to press forward towards the mark of yet higher excellence—perhaps 
they ought rather to say, of less imperfection. Sensible and content that their 
work must stand or fall according to its real deserts, they would be earnestly de- 
sirous, not only of the human aid and encouragement which may help to buoy it 
up, but chiefly of the divine blessing, without which it neither can nor should 


obtain success. 


With the honest object of acquiring the confidence of their countrymen, for 
ends whose disinterested nature, if broadly stated, might perhaps scarcely receive 
credit in a work partaking the character apparently of a mercantile specula- 
tion,—they have endeavoured to present their readers with articles as miscella- 
neous and lively as seemed to be consistent with the great principle of being 
all things to all men, in order that they may gain some. Whether they have 
gone far enough in a moderate and harmless surrender to this principle, or 
whether their deference to it has been discreetly and dutifully exercised without 
sacrificing any correlative obligations, are points which of course will be vari- 
ously pronounced upon, according to the tastes and intelligence of their censors. 
They themselves have at least endeavoured to do what is wise and right in this 
matter. More of the witty, light, and varied; a richer compound of merely 
literary ingredients with less of the grave and practical ; a keener spirit of political 
partizanship, or a deeper imbuement with the unction of experimental piety—any 
or all of these characters might, probably, have been imparted to their work with 


almost equal facility. But they can only say, that 
“ what is writ, is writ.” 


Good, they hope it is 





and better they will strive to make it. Meanwhile, assuring 
their readers that the suggestions of intelligent advisers will always be kindly en- 
tertained and disposed of, they now commit this first flowering of Tuk TarstLe 
to the indulgent consideration of their countrymen in England ; believing that, as 
its roots have been laid with an anxious longing for those showers which alone 
can nurture it into strength, so the future development of its beauty and vigour 
to any useful purpose, will mainly depend on the well-springs it shall receive 


from that rock on which, they trust, it is planted—rne Rock THAT Is HIGHER 


THUAN TUEY, 
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KING WILLIAM 


Lorp of the rocky isle, 
Lord of the sea! 
Blest be the surf and soil, 


Subject to thee! 


Nursed on the billow’s breast, 
Rocked by the breeze ; 
Fit is the ocean-crest, 


Won thee by these. 


Hail to thy gallant fleet, 
j Riding the wave ; 
Hleav’n be ker anchor-sheet, 


Ifonoured her brave. 


To Wis Most Gracious Majesty 





FOURTH. 


When from the battle-plain, 
Marching art thou ; 
Bright be thy trophy-train, 


Laureled thy brow. 


Leal to the King and Queen, 
Shamrock and rose ! 
Twined be Tue Tutst Le green, 


Vieing with those. 


Pure be thine altar-fire, 
Iloly thy way : 
Gop be thy portion Sire, 


Now and for aye ! 


Lonp of the rocky isle, 


Lord of the sea! 


Blest be the surf and soil, 


Subject to thee ! 





Lonwon, | January, 1836. 


ANGLO-CALEDONIAN. 

















THE PROGRESS OF 





Marco Po.o, or Paulus Venetus, 
who travelled into China in the 13th 
century, brought the first distinct re- 
port to Europe of China being bound- 
ed to the eastward by a sea, whereon 
he had sailed, he said, 1500 miles along 
the coasts of Mangian and Amian ; and 
in the maps constructed subsequent to 
that period, an open ocean is repre- 
nell as extending from the western 
shores of Europe and Africa, to the 
eastern parts of Asia. Afterwards, when 
the eastern world was opened up to 
european commercial we by the 
splendid voyage of Vasco di Gama, the 
Pope gave to the Portuguese an exclu- 
sive right to the discoveries made by 
their great Admiral, and _ interdicted 
other nations from sailing to any lands 
lying eastward of the Cape of Good 
— But the revival of astronomy 


gradually introduced among men of 


science more correct notions of the 
figure of the earth than was possessed 
even by the infallible head of the Ro- 
mish church; and it occurred to the 
master-mind of Columbus that the 
Spice islands, then considered to be 
the most valuable of the portuguese 
possessions in the east, might be reached 
by sailing westward from Europe,—this 
project appearing the more easy of exe- 
cution, because the extreme coasts and 
islands of Asia were then laid down 
much to the eastward of their true po- 
sition. The discovery of the West 
India islands, and subsequently of the 


American continent by this prince of 


navigators, disclosed a barrier to the 
prosecution of his voyage westward to 
Asia ; but his original project was not 
entirely set at rest, for, in 1502, he 
traced the coast of Terra Firma for the 
express purpose of seeking a passage 
into the China Sea. 

In the meantime, an expedition was 
fitted out in England, to seek a route 
to China in a high northern latitude, 
the first of a long series of voyages in 
quest of a north-west passage, to the 
prosecution of which, through difficul- 
ties and dangers that would have 
speedily crushed the exertions of a less 
adventurous nation, England owes no 
small part of her naval fame. The 
merit of both the suggestion and exe- 
cution of this enterprise is entirely due 





ARCTIC DISCOVERY. 


to John Cabot, Gabotta, or Kabotto, 
a venetian merchant settled at Bristol, 
and to his sons ; for though Henry the 
Seventh, with his usual sagacity, en- 
couraged the enterprise by granting 
to the family of the Cabots a royal com- 
mission empowering them to subdue 
and possess, as his lieutenants, any 
countries that they might discover, and 
to enjoy the exclusive privilege of trade 
with the same,—it was under the con- 
dition that the crown should receive a 


fifth part of the capital gain upon every™ 


voyage. This commission bears date 
5th of August, 1495, but the expedi- 
tion did not sail till the spring of 1497, 
and its result was the discovery of 
Terra Primum Visa, or Newfoundland. 
An award of ten pounds from the royal 
purse was bestowed upon the com- 
mander John Cabot, on his return ; 
this was followed by the honour of 
knighthood, and, on the 3d of Febru- 
ary in the following year (new style), 
he obtained a second commission, em- 
powering him to take at his pleasure 
six English ships with their apparel, 
and lead them to the land and isles 
lately discovered by him. Sir John 
Cabot, having been prevented by ill- 
ness or death from sailing on this se- 
cond expedition, was succeeded in the 
command by his son, Sebastian Cabot, 
who coasted the American continent 
from the 56th parallel of north latitude 
down to Florida, or until he was in the 
longitude of Cuba, and in equal lati- 
tude with the Straits of Gibraltar. To 
Sebastian Cabot, therefore, a native of 
Bristol, (though his childhood was 
passed at Venice), the honour is due 
of having traced the coast of North 
America, a very few months after Co- 
lumbus had obtained the first sight of 
the mainland of South America. The 
discovery of this continuous coast did 
not cause Sebastian to give up the idea 
of a north-west passage ; for, reasoning 
on the westerly current in the Atlantie, 
now known by the name of the Gulph 
Stream, he was led to believe that it 
must run into the westerly ocean by 
some strait, and so round the globe. 
Owing to the wars with Scotland, and 
other impediments, he was unable to 
procure the equipment of a third ex- 
pedition, for the purpose of testing the 
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Progress of Arctic Discovery. 5 


truth of this opinion, until after the 
lapse of fourteen years, when he in- 
duced Henry the Eighth to fit out a 
small squadron, the command of which 
was given to Sir Thomas Pert, vice- 
admiral of England,—Cabot accom- 
panying him, apparently in the capacity 
of pilot. The latter affirmed, ‘‘ That 
he sayled very farre westward, with a 
quarter of the north, on the north side 
of the Terra di Labrador, the eleventh 
of June, till he came to the septen- 
trional latitude of sixty-seven degrees 
and a halfe, and, finding the seas still 
open, sayd he might have gone to Ca- 
taia if the mutinie of the masters and 
mariners had not beene.”’ — (Sir H. 
Gilbert apud Hakluyt.) 

If there be no mistake in this quota- 
tation, Cabot must either have entered 
Hudson’s or Frobisher’s Straits, and 
sailed up Fox’s Channel to the latitude 
in question, or have doubled Cape 
Walsingham in Davis’s Straits, having 
in that early period entered the only 
channel in which we now know a 
north-west passage need be sought. 
Gaspar di Cortereal had previously 
{in the year 1800) sailed from Lisbon 
in quest of the northern route to India ; 
and having fallen in with Labrador, 
the Straits of Belleisle, and the gulph 
or estuary of St. Lawrence, which he 
named “ Strait of Amian,” concluded 
it to be the passage which led to the 
China Sea ;* and in 1520, Magalhanes, 
a portuguese navigator in the service 
of the emperor Charles the Fifth, had 
discovered the strait now so well known 
as the Strait of Magellan. In 1513, 
Balboa had ascertained the breadth of 
the isthmus of Darien, and visited the 
shore of the South Sea. 

It would exceed our limits to men- 
tion all the attempts that were made by 
England in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and in succeeding reigns, to 
discover the north-west passage. We 
shall only say that Martin Trobisher 
made three several voyages for that 
purpose in the years 1576, 1577, and 
1578, in which he discovered a branch- 
ing strait, since named after him, lead- 
ing through a cluster of islands, which 
he called Meta Incognita, to Fox’s 
Channel. It appears also, from his 
narrative, that some of his vessels found 
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their way amongst the islands into 
Hudson’s Strait, but, returning by the 
way they came, did not ascertain its 
eastern entrance. In 1585 and 1587, 
Davis traced the strait which bears 
his name, to the 72nd parallel. In 
1610, Henry Hudson first passed 
through that strait into the Bay where 
his mutinous crew left him to perish, 
but his fame still lives in the appella- 
tion given to his discovery. In 1615, 
Bylot, formerly Hudson’s companion, 
discovered the southern entrance of 
Fox’s Channel; and in 1616, he ac- 
companied Baffin in his memorable 
voyage round Baffin’s Bay, on the 
northern and western sides of which 
they noticed Wolstenhome, Whale, 
Smith, Jones, and Lancaster Sounds. 
The subsequent voyages of Fox, James, 
Middleton, and others, determined the 
form of Hudson’s Bay, the Welcome, 
Chesterfield Inlet, Wager River, and 
Repulse Bay. Though for a length- 
ened period many vessels resorted to 
Davis's Straits for the prosecution ofthe 
whale fishery, the question of a north- 
west passage lay dormant until 1771, 
when Hearne, in his celebrated journey 
from Fort Churchill, obtained a sight 
of the Arctic Sea at the mouth of the 
Coppermine river, which he stated to 
be in the 72nd parallel. Dalrymple 
questioned the correctness of this lati- 
tude ; and in truth, Hearne, possessing 
no astronomical instrument but an old, 
cumbrous, and imperfect Elton’s qua- 
drant, was led by his observations with 
it, into gross mistakes in the protrac- 
tion of his route,—and by an error very 
common to those who have to endure 
much personal fatigue on a march, he 
greatly over-rated his distances, and 
thus occasioned an accumulated error 
in excess, both in his latitudes and 
longitudes. The fact of his having 
actually seen the sea, which was not 
doubted at the time, and has since 
been fully proved by Sir John Franklin, 
again turned the attention of the public 
towards a north-west passage; but the 
government determined to prosecute 
the search through the straits dividing 
Asia from America, which had been 
discovered by Tchirikow and Behrings, 
in 1771. Captain Cook being accord- 
ingly sent on this adventure, passed 





* The Gulf of St. Lawrence was fully explored, and its true character ascertained, 
by Jaques Cartier, thirty-four years afterwards. 
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through these straits in 1778, and 
reached Icy Cape on the american 
coast, in latitude 70° 29”, and longitude 
196° 42°; but on the approach of 
winter, having returned to the Sand- 
wich Islands to refit,—his unfortunate 
death terminated his glorious career. 
In 1789, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
descending the great river which now 
bears his name, reached the Arctic Sea 
nearly mid-way between Icy Cape and 
the mouth of the Coppermine river. 
Such was the state of our knowledge 
of the northern coast of America down 
to the year 1818, when, principally at 
the suggestion of Sir John Barrow, the 
first of the recent arctic expeditions was 
planned, and Captain Ross was ap- 
pointed to the command of it. This 
officer, sailing round Baffin’s Bay, ge- 
nerally at a considerable distance fiom 
the shore, recognised the five sounds 
of Baffin, and entered the one named 
Lancaster, which gave fair promise of 
age to be the long-sought passage ; 
ut, after sailing up this magnificent 
strait for thirty miles, the captain 
thought that he perceived a continuous 
chain of mountains extending across, 
and barring further progress,—where- 
upon he veered about and returned to 
England. This adds one to the many 
instances, so familiar to navigators in 
the high latitudes, of clouds or fogs as- 
suming the appearance of land, so as 
to deceive even an experienced navi- 
gator. It is but right to add, however, 
that Captain Ross, since his recent 
visit to the same quarter, is of opinion 
that the land he then saw was that 
afterwards named Cape Clarence and 
Leopold Isles, by Captain Parry, 
which are 120 miles distant from the 
place at which he turned back. The 
intervening sea he states to have been 
covered by an impenetrable field of ice.* 
Lieutenant (now Captain Sir Edward) 
Parry, the second officer in command, 
being in a heavy sailer, and far astern, 
saw none of these unpromising appear- 
ances, and was not acquainted, for 
some time, with the cause of the Isa- 
bella’s so suddenly bearing up and 
running out of the strait. The Admi- 
ralty determined on sending another 
expedition to explore Lancaster Sound, 
and gave the command to Lieutenant 
Parry, who sailed from England in 
1819. When he reached the barrier 


* See Narrative of a Second Voyage, &c., by Sir John Ross, p. 665. 


of ice, which is almost always observed 
by the whalers to be lying across Baf- 
fin’s Bay, he boldly ran his ships into 
it, and in the course of eight days, 
warped them through to the more open 
western part of the bay. He then made 
the best of his way to Lancaster Sound, 
and sailed through it into Barrow’s 
Straits. Being shortly afterwards stop- 
ped by ice, he spent some time in ex- 
ploring a wide opening which he 
named Regent’s Inlet, and then re- 
suming his westerly course, passed se- 
veral other openings on the north and 
south, and finally attained nearly to the 
114th meridian in the 74% parallel of 
latitude. This masterly voyage has 
added more to the cause of arctic dis- 
covery, by shewing the safety with 
which a well-appointed ship can win- 
ter in that dreary climate, and how 
effectually the health of the crew may 
be preserved by judicious arrangements, 
than it has done even by its geogra- 
phical results, great as they were. Ina 
second voyage, Sir Edward discovered 
the Fury and Hecla Strait, leading, as 
is supposed, into Regent's Inlet ; but 
his third voyage, plann@d for the pur- 
pose of penetrating through the latter, 
was frustrated by the wreck of one of 
his vessels—the Fury. 

While Parry was thus engaged, 
Captain (now Sir John) Franklin was 
employed in tracing the coast of the 
northern sea by over-land expeditions. 
He first descended the Coppermine 
river to its mouth in the parallel of 
67° 48" N, and in the meridian of 
115 37" W, and then traced the coast 
easterly to Point Turnagain in the 1094 
mericsan. Thus Parry and he passed 
each other, though on different paral- 
lels, by upwards of five degrees of lon- 
gitude. Point Turnagain is rather more 
than 500 miles of direct distance from 
the western end of the Fury and Hecla 
Strait, or 430 miles from the nearest 
part of Regent’s Inlet then known. In 
a second expedition, Captain Franklin 
traced the coast from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie westward to the 150th me- 
ridian ; while Dr. Richardson laid down 
the coast intervening between the Cop- 
yermine and the Mackenzie,—compris- 
ing twenty-two degrees of longitude. 
Previous to this, Captain Vassilieff a 
ltussian officer, had penetrated on the 
Behring’s Strait side, about thirty miles 
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to the eastward of Icy Cape; and 
Captain Beechey, who was sent to the 
same quarter to receive Sir John Frank- 
lin’s party if they effected a passage, 
reached a still more easterly point, lying 
in the 156th parallel, and being distant 
only 150 miles from Captain Frank- 
lin’s farthest, with which it is con- 
nected, according to the testimony of 
the Esquimaux, by a nearly straight 
line of coast. Thus these expeditions 
may be held to have decided the exist- 
ence of sea between Behring’s Straits 
and Cape Turnagain, or along the 
whole northern coast of America, with 
the exception of about 430 miles be- 
tween Point Turnagain and Regent’s 
Inlet.* 

Such, then, was the state of the ques- 
tion respecting a north-west passage 
in 1828, when Captain (now Sir John) 
Ross sailed in the steam vessel, Victory, 
equipped by the munificence of Sir 
Felix Booth, to seek that passage 
through a sound which, on his former 
voyage, he had concluded to be barred 
up by continuous land. The narrative 
of this (his second) expedition has been 
so recently and widely distributed 
through the country, that we shall 
merely notice here the principal geo- 
graphical results. Sailing without inter- 
ruption through Lancaster Sound, heen- 
tered Prince Regent’s Inlet, and, during 
the lapse of two summers, extended the 
survey of its western shores to about 
180 miles south of Cresswell Bay, the 
extreme point seen by Parry. After the 
Victory was irretrievably beset by the 
ice, the survey was carried on during the 
winter, on foot, by Commander (now 
Captain) James Ross, on whose nautical 
skill and personal exertions, the con- 
duct and safety of the expedition ap- 
pear to have mainly depended. This 
officer, crossing a narrow isthmus of 
the land named Boothia, traversed an 
inlet of a sea lying to the westward, 
and traced what is probably a part of 
the continental shore to within 230 
miles of Cape Turnagain of Franklin. 
Sir John Ross has, from Esquimaux 


information, perhaps ill understood, 
considered Boothia to be a peninsula 
connected with the continent of Ame- 
rica, and, consequently, that it sepa- 
rates Prince Regent’s Inlet (or the 
Gulf of Boothia as it is now calied) 
from the sea to the westward, named after 
William the Fourth. This conclusion, 
however, was doubted, when first made 
known, by several naval men well qua- 
lified to judge ; and its correctness has 
been rendered still more uncertain by 
the discoveries of Captain Back, to be 
hereafter noticed. Captain James Ross 
undertook a journey over the ice which 
would have solved this doubt, by trac- 
ing the coast of Prince Regent’s Inlet 
southwards; but an accident, not al- 
luded to in the narrative of the voyage, 
by which he received a very severe per- 
sonal injury, compelled him to return 
to the ship soon after starting. 

When Sir John Ross had been two 
winters absent from England, several 
members of the Geographical Society, 
who had seen the Victory before she 
sailed, and knew her inefficiency as a 
steam vessel, began to entertain serious 
apprehensions of the expedition having 
suffered shipwreck. Among others, 
Dr. Richardson, in the spring of 1831, 
addressed a letter to that society, which 
was communicated by the council to 
his majesty’s government, with a recom- 
mendation that, agreeably to his plan, 
a party should be sent in quest of the 
Victory in boats, which were to sail 
from the mouth of the Thlooeecho, a 
large river, that was known, from Indian 
report, to fall into the Arctic Seas. It 
was proposed that this party should 
sail in the annual Hudson’s Bay ship 
early in June, and Dr. Richardson vo- 
lunteered to conduct it, on condition 
of being allowed to retain his situation 
of surgeon of marines, but without any 
other emolument; and the order for its 
equipment was actually issued by the 
Earl of Ripon, then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Just at this period, 
however, a demur arose, from Earl 
Grey’s government going, or being 





* There were other parts which, in the opinions of many naval men, afforded still 
greater promise of a passage,—such as Wellington Channel on the north side of Bar- 
row’s Strait, which, it has been conjectured, may be the opening of a route round 
the North Georgian group of islands, and so down to Cape Bathurst, where there 
are numerous indications of an open ocean ; or ihe wide opening on the south side of 
Barrow’s Strait to the westward of Cape Walker, from whence a direct course to the 
mouth of the Coppermine river may be attempted. We mention these opinions, 
however, merely en passant, as they have no connexion with the notices which follow. 
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likely to go, out of office. The Admi- 
ralty also, withheld their sanction from 
what they considered to be a very ha- 
zardous enterprise, and the ILudson’s 
Bay ships sailed before these obstacles 
could be overcome. It should be ob- 
served, that the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany, with the most disinterested hu- 
manity, entered warmly into this pro- 
ject, and offered to contribute largely 
towards its support. Shortly afterwards 
a subscription for the prosecution of a 
similar scheme was set on foot, first by 
Mr. Ross, brother of Sir John, and 
father of Captain James Ross, and af- 
terwards taken up, and effectually pro- 
moted, by the members of the Geo- 
graphical Society. To this subscription 
the Hudson’s Bay Company contri- 
buted 500/., and his majesty’s govern- 
ment 2000/., the latter sum being given 
on the condition that the expedition 
should be commanded by Captain 
Back, who had recently returned to 
England. Captain Back adopted the 
main features of the original plan ; but 
from the Hudson’s Bay ships having 
sailed, he was under the necessity of 
travelling to the scene of operations by 
way of Canada, a route the length and 
difficulties of which, prevented him 
from taking out English-built boats or 
many European stores, and rendered 
his arrival on the Thlooeecho much 
later in the season. He was also ob- 
liged to be content with a crew inferior, 
in many respects, to the picked sappers 
and miners and marine boatmen who 
were to have gone with Dr. Richardson. 
Notwithstanding these adverse circum- 
stances on the very threshold of his 
undertaking, Captain Back overcame 
all the difficulties, foreseen and unfore- 
seen, which opposed his progress, with 
his known address and courage. The 
obstacles he surmounted, and the pri- 
vations he and his party had to endure, 
will be detailed in his forthcoming 
narrative, and we shall only allude 
here to such of his discoveries as bear 
on the question of a North-West pas- 
sage. 

Within a short distance of the east 
end of Great Slave Lake he found two 
connected sheets of water which led 
him to the source of the Thlooeecho : 
he then descended this magnificent 
stream, which, taking first an easterly 
and afterwards a northerly course, flows 
nearly at equal distances from Bathurst 


Inlet of Sir John Franklin, and Ches- 
terfield and Wager Inlets of Hudsoy's 
Bay, until it falls into the Arctic Sea, 
unquestionably near the bottom of Re- 
gent’s Inlet. From Cape Sir Charles 
Ogle, the limit of his voyage, Captain 
Back saw a clear navigable sea to the 
east and north-west, which was the di- 
rection he would have taken in looking 
for the crew of the Victory, had he not 
previously received intelligence, by an 
over-land despatch which reached him 
in the spring, of Sir John Ross’s return to 
England. To the northward and west- 
ward, as far as his view extended, there 
was broken land, between two points 
of which there was an opening, and 
through this, the tide fowed with a 
strong current. The lateness of the 
season, the drift ice, and the bad con- 
dition of his boat, prevented Captain 
Back from exploring this opening, which 
there is strong reason for supposing 
communicates with the sea westward 
of Boothia. It is in the same longitude, 
and little more than thirty miles to the 
southward of the space named Poetess 
Bay in Sir John Ross’s chart, where it 
is laid down in a dotted line, and which 
those who have read the narrative will 
know to have been left unsurveyed by 
Captain James Ross owing to the ex- 
penditure of his provisions. If this 
communication does exist, Boothia is of 
course an island, not a peninsula ; and 
the passage along the northern shore of 
America is through the Fury and Hecla 
Straits, round the south end of the is- 
land of Boothia, (which ought in this 
case to resume the name of North So- 
merset, previously bestowed on it by 
Sir Edward Parry,) and so on through 
the sea surveyed by Sir John Franklin 
to Behring’s Straits, the general course 
of the coast-line lying in the 70th pa- 
raliel. 

That the whole of this voyage will 
one day be performed by steam, the 
writer of this article entertains few 
doubts. In voyages through narrow 
seas beset with ice, the first adventurers 
labour under the disadvantage of being 
obliged to keep near the shore that 
they may explore every opening. In 
this way they get hampered among the 
drift ice, which is driven down by every 
wind that blows from the land they are 
coasting ; whereas, were the passage 
once ascertained, they could, by cross- 
ing to the weather-side of the strait on 
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each shift of wind, enjoy the advantage 
of more open water. A properly-con- 
structed steam-boat offers great facilities 
forthis kind of navigation ; and when we 
contemplate the improvements which 
have been made in these vessels within 
the last twenty years, there appears to 
be no absurdity in expecting that, as 
soon as it shall be worth while for en- 
gineers to turn their attention that way, 
they may be fitted with machinery cal- 
culated for cutting a channel through 
ice, were it even as compact as that 
which Sir Edward Parry found block- 
ing up the western end of Fury and 
Hecla Straits. There is no reason to 
suppose that the length of the channel 
requiring to be so cut, would ever ex- 
tend to many miles. The experiment 
of steam-navigation among ice cannot 
be considered as having yet been tried— 
the Victory’s want of power as a steam- 
vessel having been fully ascertained be- 


fore she quitted the Thames. When- 
ever the north-west coast of America is 
colonized, a north-west passage will 
become of great importance ; and even 
before that period, commercial enter- 
prise may be tempted to prosecute the 
whale fishery off Cape Bathurst, where 
these persecuted animals at present 
congregate in great numbers. These 
events, though by no means improbable, 
may be delayed till the present genera- 
tion has passed away, but we trust that 
in a season or two at the farthest, the 
eastern threshold, as it may be termed, 
ofa north-west passage, will be passed. 
It is reported that his majesty’s govern- 
ment contemplate expeditions, under 
the command of Captains James Ross 
and Back, for determining the points 
alluded to in this paper; and, from 
the skill, experience, and enterprise of 
these officers, we confidently anticipate 
successful results. 





ON PAROCHIAL DESTITUTION IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue extension of the Church in Scot- 
land, is at present a topic of great in- 
terest in that country. The following 
is a brief outline of the object of this 
undertaking, and of the necessities 
which call for it. 

Its great design is, suitable provision 
in all those places where the number of 
the people has outgrown the means of 
religious instruction which have been 
provided for them ; which design com- 
prehends in it, not merely a sufficient 
number and size of places of worship, 
but their establishment on such a foot- 
ing, that the seats shall be low enough 
rented for the general accommodation 
of the working classes in their respec- 
tive districts, and so as not to exclude 
even the poorest of the families. In one 
word, the aim includes in it, both the 
quantity and the cheapness of churchac- 
commodation—to increase its amount 
and to lessen the price which the people 
shall have to pay for it. 

It might be enough for demonstrat- 
ing the urgent necessity of such an un- 
dertaking, to advert in general to the 
increase in the number of the people, 
who have at least doubled—and to the 
positive decrease notwithstanding, in the 
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number ofchurches and parishes—since 
the period of the Reformation ; or, more 
particularly, to take account of those 
parishes where—instead of the maxi- 
mum which Knox is said to have con- 
templated, of one thousand parishioners 
for each clergyman—there are parochial 
communities of from three to ten, twen- 
ty, thirty, and at length to the enor- 
mous reckoning of seventy and eighty 
thousand people, having secure provi- 
sion for bué one chureh, and that under 
the superintendence of one, or at most 
of two, clergymen. But such numerical 
statements, however much they ought 
to convince, do not impress the mind so 
much as an actual sight and survey of 
the evil, when,—within the limit of any 
plebeian district in the parishes thus 
situated,— entry is made upon the 
houses, and account taken, one by one, 
of the moraland ecclesiastical condition 
of thefamilies. Theresult ofcertain sta- 
tistical inquiries, taken at random in 
various localities, and therefore exhi- 
biting the average state of the lower 
classes in and about Edinburgh, is, that 
not one in eight of the whole popula- 
tion, in this rank of society, attend any 
place of worship whatever, whether in 
Cc 
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or out of the establishment,* leaving, 
therefore, a fearful remainder of irreli- 
gion and practical heathenism, which 
can be broken up in no other way than 
by the subdivision of the mighty aggre- 
gate into manageable parishes; and 
which can be effectually assailed in no 
other way than by the additional cler- 
gymen who shall be appointed to these 
new districts, each giving his intense 
and devoted energy to the object of re- 
claiming and bringing within the pale 
of gospel ordinances and of gospel op- 
portunities, the now alienated families 
of his proposed territorial charge. 

The surveys, of which a few speci- 
mens have been given, serve most strik- 
ingly to demonstrate the impotency of 
the voluntary system, and how miserably 
short it falls of that population which 
the establishment does not overtake. 
This does not arise from the want of 
zeal in its ministers, and not in ge- 
neral from any substantial difference 
or defect in their theology, but from 
their want of a parochial system, and 
the heavy expense to which the families 
of the working classes are exposed, 
when, out of their own means, they 
have both to erect a place of worship 
and also to maintain a minister. 

The object of the Genera Assem- 
B1iy’s Church Extension Scheme is to 
subdivide the over-peopled parishes, 
and erect, within each of the new loca- 
lities which shall thus be formed, an 
economical church, whose sittings may 
be held forth at such a low rent as might 
admit of a general attendance from per- 
sons in the humblest classes of society, 
and thus afford a cheap Christian edu- 
cation to that immense number of the 
people who are now living ina state of 


* The following are 


exile from all the decencies and ob- 
servances of a Christian land. 

The main confidence for a prosperous 
result is, under heaven, in the consci- 
entious and devoted assiduities of those 
who may be appointed to the charge of 
the newly-formed parishes, each main- 
taining a moral guardianship over the 
families of his own territory ; and ply- 
ing them with such attentions, both of 
common and Christian kindness, as all 
experience attests to be the most effec- 
tual for humanizing a now outlandish, 
because, of necessity, a now neglected, 
population. It might be stated as an 
additional ground of encouragement, 
that never perhaps in the history of the 
church was there a greater promise of 
success, from the number of talented 
and well-disposed licentiates alive to 
the moral necessities of the land, and 
resolved to enter, with the full conse- 
cration of their powers and opportuni- 
ties, on that high walk of philanthropy, 
whose object is to reclaim those dege- 
nerate outcasts who have so multiplied 
in thousands and tens of thousands be- 
yond the means of Christian instruction 
—means which have REMAINED STA- 
TIONARY during two centuries of rapid 
progression both in wealth and in num- 
bers, orrather which have been abridged 
on the whole, during that period, by the 
annexation and suppression of parishes. 

This benevolent and patriotic scheme 
has met, however, with most strenuous 
opposition. A great proportion of the 
dissenting ministers in Scotland are in 
arms against it; and government have 
so far lent themselves to their repre- 
sentations as to have received, in a very 
ambiguous spirit, theapplications which 
have been made by the church of Scot- 


a few specimens :— 
































| Populauon, | eal places of sane ee, meme 
| Water of Leith and Dean Village, two ad hs _|—e ae 
; f age, two ad- ; : 

| jacent localities without the royalty... } | 1287 160 Lew then’ in'6 
A plebeian district in the parish of South Leith | 480 52 eo aw 
In the Tolbooth parish of Edinburgh proper... | 3256 450 —— ee 

A district in the grass market RE 417 19 1 in 22 

A larger section of the same fies | 1348 89 Less than 1 in 13 

| An eastern and better part of the Cowgate... | 420 74 lin 5 

| A westerly and worse part of the Cowgate... | 865 96 ling 

| Another district of the Cowyate ..........00+: 624 68 Less than 1 in9 

| A fourth district in the Cowgate .............+. | 473 76 1in6 
\A district of the New North Parish............ 620 40 | —— linldS 
A district of the Canongate ...............06 - | 290 30 — lind 
ge rere 10,080 | 1144 1 to between 8 and 9. 
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land for public aid in behalf of those 
NeGiectep Muttirupes whom nei- 
ther a defective establishment nor the 
voluntary system can possibly overtake. 

The great delusion practised for 
blinding the eyes of men to the essen- 
tial merits of this question has been, 
to exhibit the most imperfect statis- 
tics (made up solely of the number of 
the people on the one hand, and the 
amonit of room in all places of worship 
on the other), without once considering 
whether this room is to be had at such 
low rents as the people will pay, or, 
which is of still more importance, whe- 
ther the minister who officiates in the 
fabric where that room is to be had, 
takes the territorial charge of any con- 
tiguous population, and makes it his 
business, through the week, to acquit 
himself, among its families, of the va- 
rious acts and exercises of Christian 
kindness. 

The information obtained by a mere 
survey of the population on the one 
hand, and of the church-room on the 
other, though all that is commonly 
given, is far from comprising the whole 
essential statistics on this question. The 
church, for example, might be capaci- 
ous enough for its parish, yet may be 
so placed at a remote or practically in- 
accessible distance, as in effect to leave 
half the families without accommoda- 
tion ; or it may be so partitioned and mo- 
nopolized by the few, that, though un- 
able fully to occupy it themselves, they 
exclude the many ; or it may, and par- 
ticularly in towns, be open to the ge- 
neral public, yet on that too common 
system of high and indiscriminate seat- 
letting which restricts the use of it to 
people of the more substantial classes, 
or, which is not unfzequent, to people 
who give but a partial and irregular at- 
tendance on a church, of whose empty 
yet appropriated pews the families of 
its own proper parish cannot avail 
themselves. The conclusion will be 
erroneous if the accommodation be es- 
timated by the amount of church-room 
which exists, without respect to the ob- 
stacles now enumerated in the way of its 
full and habitual occupation. If the in- 
quiries be limited to the number of peo- 
ple in every parish, and the number of 
its sittings, and if we found on no other 
data than the proportion between them, 
we shall greatly underrate the ecclesi- 
astical destitution which obtains in many 
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parts of the country. Even with this 
evidence alone, however, we are enabled 
to demonstrate that a great evil exists, 
but not to make known the evil, either 
in all its causes or in all its dimensions ; 
and so the remedy proposed may be 
both an inadequate and a mistaken one. 
To estimate, then, the destitution of 
any parish or neighbourhood, it is ob- 
viously not enough to ascertain the 
amount of church-room which exists, 
and then compare this with the number 
of the people. It would be nearer the 
purpose, could there by any means be 
ascertained the amount of church room 
in regular and habitual occupation. Of 
the existing church-room there may be 
much, as good as shut against the fa- 
milies—by the inconvenient distance of 
the place of worship from a large pro- 
portion of them—by the exactipn of high 
rents,—or by the monopoly of the few 
who appropriate the seats without fill- 
ing them. The church-room not in use, 
from any of these causes, is the same as 
if it were not in being ; and, pro tanto, 
the people will often be found to labour 
under a greater destitution than is re- 
presented in the common surveys. 
These considerations are not without 
their significancy and their force, even 
though the inquiries should be restricted 
to the churches of the establishment ; 
but they obtain a still more practical 
importance when the places of worship 
which have been erected by the dissent- 
ers are admitted into the account. And 
it does add to the completeness of the 
Statistics, when they embrace the eccle- 
siastical fabrics which have been raised 
by the worshippers of all denomina- 
tions. We shall thereby swell the 
amount of church-room which exists ; 
but it will be only to aggravate our de- 
lusion if we at the same time think, that 
we proportionally swell the amount of 
the church-room which is occupied. It 
is not on the actual church-room, but 
on the really effective and serviceable 
church-room, that we ought to proceed 
in forming our computations on the re- 
ligious state of the people or the quan- 
tity of regular church-going that obtains 
amongst them,—else we shall arrive at 
a superficial notion of the mischief in 
question, and be as much satisfied with 
the dead and naked architecture of 
churches almost empty, as with the 
glowing attendance of those which are 
best filled, and thus take delusive com- 
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fort to ourselves, in the midst of a fear- 
ful degeneracy from those times when 
the provision of the establishment was 
doubly more commensurate than now, 
to the numbers of our people. 

A dissenting place of worship, as it 

forms no guarantee, so it furnishes no 
index for the church-going habit of its 
contiguous families. Its existence at the 
first is founded, not on the demand of 
new, but on the discontent of previous 
worshippers ; and, generally speaking, 
it continues, as it began, to draw its re- 
cruits from the latter quarter rather than 
from the former. Inas far as an addi- 
tional congregation, instead of being 
reclaimed from the moral waste, is but 
a re-assemblage from the thinnings of 
re-existent congregations, there has 
foes no addition made to the number 
of the people under Christian instruc- 
tion, and no step in advance on the 
mighty outfield of that heathenism 
which is so fearfully and so constantly 
upon the increase. It has but effected 
a transference, not a creation of wor- 
shippers. This last is the proper office 
of a territorial establishment; and if 
not furnished with the means for such 
a service, in a sufficiency both of mi- 
nisters and churches, then let the feeble 
supplements of sectarian chapels be 
multiplied as they may, they are but 
the signals of a great scarcity, instead 
of the symptoms of abundance, and we 
shall behold the profligacy and irreligion 
of our land, to be multiplied along with 
them. 

Churches on the purely voluntary 
system may sometimes retard the tide 
of degeneracy ; but, by their very na- 
ture, they are unable to arrest it, far 
less to turn it back. They draw hear- 
ers who come to them spontaneously 
from all directions; but they are in 
no way responsible for the religious 
habit of the local or territorial vicini- 
ties in which they are placed. Where 
there is a predisposition for the les- 
sons of the gospel, it is a service of 
incalculable value to prevent the ex- 
tinction of it; and, in many instances, 
that service has been theirs. They often 
keep alive the habit, but they seldom 
restore it from the dead, and so have 
made a comparatively slight impression 
on that untold multitude whose rising 
families are permitted to grow up with- 
out the habit—and just because the 
ESTABLISHMENT has been pe rmitted to 


full short of their rapidly-increasing po- 


pulation. It is thus that the voluntary 
system has wholly failed to supply the 
deficiencies of the church: it has made 
little or no inroad upon the heathenism 
of over-peopled parishes; it scarcely 
ever operates at all upon this raw ma- 
terial, which nevertheless is yearly aug- 
menting upon our hands. There seems 
no other way of combating the evil, now 
grown to an otherwise irreducible mass, 
than by proceeding against it in sections, 
by erecting a church in each little ter- 
ritory, whose families, if abandoned to 
the voluntary system, would never have 
provided one for themselves ; and there 
stationing a minister who might charge 
himself overhead with the households 
of the district thus assigned to him. 
The necessity for new churches lies 
altogether in the state and numbers of 
this outfield population. It is quite 
in vain to tell them of the room in either 
the existing churches or meeting-houses 
which, from sabbath to sabbath, is left 
unoccupied ; that room is not only in 
utter disproportion to their numbers, 
but there is a barrier, both physical and 
moral, in the way of its ever being oc- 
cupied by them. The distance of the 
place of worship, its pew-appropriation, 
or the high rent of its sittings—these 
make up the physical barrier, in virtue 
of which, this house of prayer and its 
sabbath services might be as good as 
shut against the general mass of fami- 
lies. The moral barrier lies in the utter 
want of those appliances on the part of 
its minister which are necessary to over- 
come the native indisposition of the 
human heart to religion and its ordi- 
nances. This barrier might exist even 
in the establishment, when the parishes 
are too large or too populous to make 
the trial, and when the frequent house- 
hold cultivation of them is impraetica- 
ble. And itis universal with dissenters, 
to whom these family ministrations, on 
the local principle, ave about altogether 
unknown. To remove these obstacles, 
there remains no other possible alterna- 
tive than tohavechurches planted within 
distances smallenough, and so endowed 
as that the sittings may be open to the 
residing families on terms low enough 
for the general means of the population ; 
and, above all, ministers who, regarding 
the people of the newly-assigned pa- 
rishes as peculiarly their own, will 
work amongst them accordingly. In 
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other words, the good, or rather the in- 
dispensable need of an ecclesiastical 
establishment is a lesson forced upon 

us by the actual state of the population 

—only to be reclaimed from their pre- 

sent degeneracy by the extension of that 

CHURCH Which ireligionists on the one 

hand, and sectarians on the other, are 

now labouring to destroy. 

It might be sufficient to shew how 
imperfectly the subject of ecclesiastical 
statistics has yet been understood, and 
how superficially the inquiries regard- 
ing it have been hitherto conducted, 
that we advert to the difference which 
obtains in point of treatment and pro- 
secution, between the two questions 
of common and Christian education. 
When the object is to ascertain the state 
of the country in respect of the com- 
mon or literary education of its people, 
one would never think of confining the 
inquiry to the number of school-houses 
and their accumulated capacity ; and 
far less would he hold the inquiry as 
concluded or brought to a satisfactory 
termination; should it be found that 
there is enough of room for holding all 
the boys and girls in the nation who 
ought to be under process of scholar- 
ship. The statistics of common edu- 
cation would be held as ridiculously 
defective if restricted to this very sub- 
ordinate matter of school-accommo- 
dation ; and accordingly we find that, 
when inquiries are set on foot with the 
view to determine whether the educa- 
tion of letters be general or partial in 
the land, it is not to the fabrics and 
their dimensions that we should prin- 
cipally look, but to the people and the 
actual stute in respect to scholarship, of 
them and of their families. ‘The num- 
ber of adults who can neither read nor 
write — the number of children who, 
instead of being sent to school when 
they ought, are detained, either in idle- 
ness at home, or amid the labours of 
a premature industry—the educational 
opportunities of the juvenile popu- 
lation engaged in the work of facto- 
ries or other employments—the pro- 
portion of the educated and unedu- 
cated in jails—these form the proper, 
and are, as they ought to be, the chief 
topics of inquiry ; so that the main in- 
vestigation is conducted on the outer 
field of society, not by the numbering 
of the schools and the ascertainment of 
the space which is enclosed by them, 
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but by the numbering of the scholars, 
and the ascertainment of their actual 
state both in respect of attendance and 
proficiency. Fordetermining theamount 
of education among the people, the 
survey, as in all reason it ought, is 
made AMONG THE PEOPLE. 

But in the matter of Christian edu- 
cation this method has been reversed. 
The great topic of investigation has been, 
the extent or dimensions of its material 
apparatus alone; without regarding 
whether it has been so constructed or 
so made to bear upon the people as to 
command a habit of general attendance 
on the lessons of the gospel. In edu- 
cational statistics we should rever think 
it enough to sum up the school-houses, 
whether established or private, in the 
country ; and then, measuring both the 
number and length of the forms in each, 
to compare the result with the amount 
of the country’s juvenile population. 
But in ecclesiastical statistics it has 
been thought enough to take account of 
the churches, whether in the establish- 
ment or the dissent; and then,—mea- 
suring both the number and length of 
the pews—to conclude that justice has 
been done to the general population if 
simply there exists enough of room in 
all places of worship for holding them. 
In the matter of schools, the extrava- 
gant fees, or the inaccessible distances, 
or the want of a local tie between the 
seminaries and the families around 
them, would be sustained as sufficient 
proofs for the defectiveness of the scho- 
lastic apparatus, and that it therefore 
needs to be extended. But these ana- 
logies seem to be altogether overlooked, 
by virtue of which, the high seat-rents, 
or the impracticable distances, or the 
want of a parochial tie between so 
many of our places of worship and 
their contiguous population, occasion 
the whole of our ecclesiastical apparatus 
to be so incommensurate with its ob- 
ject, and create an urgent necessity that 
it too should be extended. The great 
thing wanted, is toascertain, uotso much 
the state of the fabrics in respect of 
church-room, as the state of the people 
in respect of attendance—that, in as far 
as a failure there, is imputable to the 
want of a low seat-rent, or the want of 
nearness, or the want of the means of 
territorial superintendence, these wants 
may be repaired by such an ENDOW- 
MENT as will make the seat-rents low 
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enough, and by such a TERRITORIAL 
SUBDIVISION as will make each dis- 
tinct parish in the establishment small 
enough, both for the convenience of its 
householders, and for the convenience 
of its clergyman. 

It is for the accomplishment of this 
object, that the friends of the Church in 
Scotland propose, by means of subscrip- 
tions, to erect as many new churches as 
shall meet the exigencies of the people ; 
after which, for the sake of a low enough 
seat-rent, they look for a small partial 
endowment from the State, to help out 
the maintenance of the clergymen. The 
munificent sum of near 70,000/. has 
been already raised for the architectural 
part of this enterprise ; though, with- 
out a small and sure annuity for the 
support of the minister, the attempts 
which are now making must prove, in 
a great measure, abortive. Meanwhile, 
the friends of the Cuurcn or Scor- 
LAND are struggling onwards as they 
may; and (with such patriotic and 
liberal aid as they may receive from 
their countrymen in England) will need 
to be as strenuous in support of their 
great national institute, that venerable 
fabric which their forefathers have raised 
and bequeathed to them, as if it had to 
look for no other succour and no other 
sympathy than their own. 

It ought not to be disguised that the 
present disappointment of their hopes 
has been greatly owing to the opposi- 
tion of a party belonging to the Scottish 
dissenters, who, at the same time, could 
not have obtained the influence they 
now have, had they not been seconded 
in their efforts by that numerous class 
in society who, irreligious themselves, 
are indifierent to the religious instruc- 
tion of the people ; and it is thus that, 
unless the friends of the church come 
FORWARD—a loud, and restless, and ag- 
gressive minority will continue to retain 
the influence which they have now ac- 
quired. Yet it is not by the use of the 
weapons employed by their opponents 
that the friends of the church are de- 
sirous of succeeding, either in the de- 
fence against, or in a victory over them. 
They urge no violence, no exaggeration, 
no movements which bear on them a 
party or a political aspect. What they 
want from all persons attached to the 
establishment is, the silent but sub- 
stantial testimony of their offerings to 
its cause: let these speak for the cause 


itself; and, on the solid, the intelligible 
evidence of personal sacrifices let de- 
monstration be given, both of the neces- 
sities of the cuurcn and the wide- 
spread attachment which is felt for it, 
among the bulk of their countrymen 
and friends. The enlightened zeal of 
its numerous supporters must at length 
prevail over the sounding brass and the 
tinkling cymbals of that deafening up- 
roar by which the cause, both of truth 
and charity, has for a time been over- 
borne. For the purpose of building 
up this counter-demonstration, a con- 
fident appeal is now making, as well 
to the nobles as to the cottagers of our 
land, who, if they but bestir themselves 
as they ought, will make it clear as 
noon-day that the church of Scotland 
is indeed THE CHURCH OF THE scot- 
TISH COMMONWEALTH, having the great 
weight, not only of the property and 
intelligence, but the great majority of 
the population on its side. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
requisite erection of new places of wor- 
ship alone, will call for a greatly ex- 
tended liberality from the friends of the 
church and of the people, for years 
to come—and this of itself, is pro 
tanto, an endowment. By making over 
a gratuitous church to the inhabitants 
of any district, they can be accommo- 
dated on somewhat cheaper terms than 
if the expense of the building had to be 
defrayed from the produce of the seat- 
rents. The great aim and the great ob- 
ject of the endowment sought for, is, 
that these seat-rents may be indefinitely 
reduced, until they have become low 
enough for the means and circumstances 
of the general population, so that all 
may have access to the lessons of the 
gospel. By furnishing a locality with 
a church, they enter on the commence- 
ment of this process; and, most im- 
portant consideration of all, it is such a 
commencement as sets them on the 
highway to a complete fulfilment of 
their great design. The reign of delu- 
sion and misrepresentation is not to last 
for ever. The conviction must at length 
become general, that it is no chimera 
which draws forth such an amount of 
exertion and liberality from the people 
of Scotland. The subscriptions, if en- 
larged and continued as they ought, 
will prove the best vouchers for authen- 
ticating the necessities which call for 
them. A paternal government will at 
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length give way to the resistless evi- 
dence of these multiplied efforts and 
sacrifices all over the land; and, as at 
once the fruit and the reward of their 
perseverance, they must ulimately ob- 
tain that boon for the families of the 
common people, which adversaries 


have prevailed in suspending now, but 
which, by the untired exertions of 
Christian benevolence, and on the re- 
turn of a sounder and better policy in 
better times, must at length be finally 
awarded to them. 





PRACTICAL 


Tue title of this short paper may prove 
very uninviting, if not utterly repulsive, 
to the eye that is now ready to skip 
from it, in quest of another article of a 
more earthly and less serious character. 
But let the reader be entreated to pause 
—let respect for your Gop, and re- 
gard for yourself as an accountable, 
spiritual, and immortal being, arrest 
your eye and your mind for a brief 
moment, and look to the title once 
more. Why is it, that this is almost 
the only part of our little work you are 
disposed to leave unopened and un- 
read—and that what bears most im- 
mediately upon your relation to God, 
is that which you are least inclined to 
care about, or to peruse? What if this 
article be specially designed for you by 
the Omniscient Being who has over- 
ruled the writing of it? What if that 
hostile emotion, now accompanied by 
an undetinable feeling of interest, be 
His token to your conscience, that 
“ Thou aRT THE MAN!” 

To say that you avowedly deny the 
existence of a God were little else than 
an outrage upon your consciousness. 
Reason, it is true, has often been your 
drudge in many unreasonable things ; 
and, as your beast of burden in the 
world, she has borne but too willingly 
many a sinful load—but here, she ab- 
solutely rebels. Like the overloaded 
camel lying prostrate, she refuses to 
arise and bear the appalling burden of 
atheism. She may serve the practical 
atheist in his wicked pursuits; but she 
herself will not be a speculative atheist ; 
for she is secretly conscious that this 
were to put an end to her existence— 
it were to become a fool. Cownsct- 
ENCE, too, being of the same essence, is 
also of the same mind, that there is a 
God, a supreme and righteous Judge. 
You may blind her by the glare of the 
world,—you may deafen her by the 
loudness of sinful merriment—you may 
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stop her mouth by deceitful plausibi- 
lities in religion, and by refuges of lies 
in daily practice—you may bind her 
hand and foot by the power of unsanc- 
tified appetites—you may sear and 
brand her as a malefactor by the hot 
iron of open and consuming vice—nay, 
you may at last crucify her by a final 
apostacy from all truth: yet she can- 
not die. Her breathings, her agonies, 
her whispers, her groans, all declare 
the righteous judgments of God, which 
neither the strength nor skill of a Vol- 
taire, could withstand; and from 
which, not all the ribald and brazen 
blasphemy ofa Paine could shield him, 
in his transition to Jehovah’s bar. 


But it is possible that you may be 
an atheist in HEART and in PRACTICE, 
though you disown the theory and the 
name. He who searches the hearts of 
men, and who is as intimately present 
with you as your own consciousness, 
has heard a voice within you, which, 
in the hour of rebellion against his will 
and character, has presumed to say, 
“ There is no God!” Yes, and that 
voice, though almost silent and inar- 
ticulate, is recorded in His book, and 
is now brought in charge against you, 
under the following items :— 

1. Inthe pursuit of your sinful plea- 
sures, which you know to be such, you 
have wished that there were not a So- 
vereign and Holy Being tointerfere with 
the gratification of your desires. 

2. As the love of pleasure waxed 
stronger in you than your conviction of 
God’s righteous supremacy, you have 
ventured to indulge your sinful wish, 
on the vague and dreamy supposition 
that, after all, that Being called God, 
would not notice, disapprove of, or 
punish you. You committed the sin, at- 
tained the short-lived pleasure, and yet 
found yourself seemingly safe as before. 

3. Your vague supposition has ad- 
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vanced into a disturbed yet fond hope, 
that there was really no One to call in 
question, or bring into judgment, the 
continued course of irreligion or vice 
which you now felt encouraged to pro- 
pose to yourself. 

4. On this hope, you ventured still 
farther than on the previous supposi- 
tion—you still found yourself sate and 
happy in the attainment of your anti- 
cipated pleasure, sensual or mental, 
social or secret; and you therefore felt 
gradually pervaded by the practical 
belief that you were under no real re- 
sponsibility to any superior Being, and 
that you were quite at liberty to go on 
in ways of your own devising. 

5. This unbelief of God, you then 
cherished by a systematic exclusion of 
the Almighty from your thoughts, until 
your heart has become to all intents 
Gop- tress, —and this Godlessness of 
heart has been matured into a deli- 
berate principle of action, so definite 
and steady in its workings as clearly 
to mark you out as “ diwing without 
God,” —that is, a PRACTICAL ATHEIST. 

It is true, that throughout this God- 
denying process, conscience may have 
written bitter things against your heart ; 
and, like a bear bereaved of her whelps, 
may sometimes have cried aloud to re- 
claim your alienated affections, and may 
have rent you inthe midst of your plea- 
sures. But this wretched internal strife, 
you have from time to time endeavoured 
to quiet, by general admissions and occa- 
sional professions regarding God, as well 
as by superadding a few of the outward 
rites and observances of religion. Nay, 
in order to meet all demands, you may 
even have gone so far as to engraft the 
FORM OF GODLINESS upon an ungodly 
heart, and the profession of orthodoxy 
on the stock of an unholy life. You 
may passively assent to the revelation 
of God in the Bible—you may exten- 
sively accommodate yourself both to its 
worship and morality—you may be 
zealous for the creed of your church, 
the distinctions of your sect, and the 
religion of your fathers—you may have 
a constitutional pleasure in deeds of cha- 
rity and kindness—you may, even, by 
occasional actions, gifts, and speeches, 
like a blazing comet, darken the pla- 
netary path of the humble, unobtru- 
sive, and self-denied believer in Jesus ; 
—above all, you may statedly incor- 





porate with your lustful and unsancti- 
fied flesh, the bread and wine of the 
holy supper; and thus, at the price of 
God’s righteous judgments against you, 
you may purchase to yourself the easy- 
won title of a valuable member of the 
church! Yet still, in all this, you 
may be nothing better than an atheist. 
For, what is at the root of it all? Is it 
an abiding sense of the sovereignty, 
spirituality, holiness, righteousness, 
goodness, mercy, truth, and grace of 
Jehovah? Is it an habitual consci- 
ousness of your connexion with him, 
dependence on him, and responsibility 
to him? Is it a desire to do his will, 
and to declare his glory? Is it, in 
short, because he is your Gop? Or 
rather, is it not sELF—self, invested 
with the form of God, ora god like 
unto self,—that lies at the root of all 
your character ? Self-importance, self- 
conceit, self-will, self-confidence, self- 
seeking, self-complacency, self-interest, 
self-homage, self-responsibility, self- 
acquittal, and self-display, are the un- 
resisted and allowed elements of your 
present condition. And whatever 
course you pursue, moral or immoral, 
religious or irreligious, secular or eccle- 
siastical, liberal or avaricious—seeing 
you do all for se/f, and do exclude the 
absolute sovereiguty of God, and Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit from your thoughts 
and actions—you are chargeable with 
practical atheism. 

Be admonished, then, reader, to 
pause and examine this matter, for it 
is one of unspeakable importance and 
solemnity. As the charge of atheism 
is the gravest that can possibly be 
brought against you, so the very awful- 
ness of that charge may perhaps bias 
you against inquiring into the truth of 
it; and you may content yourself with 
saying carelessly, ‘‘ Iam not the man,” 
But be assured that the tremendous 
consequences of living and dying a 
God-denier, whether under a mercan- 
tile, fashionable, literary, philosophical, 
moral, or religious form, cannot be 
turned aside by any protestations of 
yours. And if, in the great day of ac- 
count, the desires of your heart, and 
the tenor of your life, shall bear witness 
against you, then your doom will be as 
righteous as it is inevitable—witTHouT 
Gop have ye LIVED, WITHOUT HOPE 
ye must pie! M. 
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Or the many nick-names applied to 
the principle of civil establishments 
for support of religion, none seems 
to be so popular among its adversaries 
as the compulsory system. Whether 
the constant use of this phrase go 
any way toward settling the question 
as to the spirituality of the grounds 
on which the voluntary party oppose 
the church establishment, we do not 
presume to say; though certainly, if 
we heard a prisoner continually bawl- 
ing about his “ pinching chain,” we 
should be strongly tempted to conjec- 
ture that its pinching was that cir- 
cumstance, connected with the chain, 
which specially aggrieved him. 

But to call a system compulsory is 
to decide nothing respecting its good- 
ness or its badness ; for there are many 
things compulsory which are most ex- 
cellent. Every law is, in the very na- 
ture of it, compulsory——being made, not 
only for those who are willing to obey 
it, but also for those who are not wil- 
ling, or rather especially for these. 
[** Knowing this, that tur Law is not 
made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly 
and for sinners.”—1 Tim. i. 9.] To 
this latter class the ordinance of civil 
government isa compulsory system, just 
as the law of God itself is, to all those 
who are disinclined to render it obe- 
dience. Wherefore, before civil esta- 
blishments for supporting religion are 
admitted to be evil, unjust, and op- 
pressive, something worse must be 
proved against them, than that they are 
maintained by a compulsory system. 

For though the system be compul- 
sory, it is compulsory only as every 
other law whatsoever is so; voluntary 
laws—laws, which only those persons 
may obey who choose—not having, as 
yet, received the sanction of any legis- 
lature. And the question by which 
church establishments must stand or 
fall is, not whether they depend on a 
compulsory system, but whether that 
system, admitted to be compulsory, 
compel to evil or to good. Its advo- 
cates seem to themselves justified in 
contending that the system, compulsory 
though it be, does nut compel to any- 
thing but what is subservient to indi- 
vidual and national benefit. It does 
Jan. 1836, 
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not compel people to be idolaters, to 
curse, to swear, to profane the Lord’s- 
day, to dishonour their parents, to kill, 
to steal, to bear false witness, to covet 
their neighbour's house, nor his manse, 
nor his glebe, nor his stipend, nor any 
thing that is his. So that its advocates 
rather incline to the opinion, that 
people may go to heaven in spite of 
this monstrous compulsory system. 
But a church establishment may 
produce a vast deal of mischief with- 
out going the length of depriving men 
of salvation ; for we cannot agree with 
William Cobbett (History of Protes- 
tant Reformation) in thinking that one 
church is therefore as good as another, 
because salvetion may be attained in 
both. The compulsory system may 
compel us to eadure huge damage and 
loss, though it do not absolutely expel 
us from the kingdom of heaven. It 
may, for example, sentence presby- 
terians, who judge all Christian minis- 
ters to be of equal rank and authority 
in the church, to be ruled by prelates, 
bishops, archbishops, and the other or- 
ders of the hierarchy,which, however it 
might correspond with the different or- 
ders of civil officers in the roman empire 
under Constantine, or however allow- 
able or expedient it may be in certain 
circumstances, appears to us (we mean 
it no disrespect) to be rather, if any- 
thing, wanting of support from the 
New Testament. Perhaps it compels 
those who prefer extempore prayer, to 
pray off a book containing the most de- 
votional and sublime prayers, composed 
by the greatest and holiest men in all 
ages of the church, and translated into 
the simplest, yet noblest style of Eng- 
lish language. Perhaps this compul- 
sory system enforces our hearing clergy - 
men pray in white gowns, whereas our 
consciences dictate they should pray in 
black, or in none at all. Perhaps the 
compulsory system, by making us 
kneel in church, hurts our consciences, 
which allow us, without rebuke, to 
kneel at home. Perhapsitdrives people 
into the parish church, whose consci- 
ences, more enlightened, would lead 
them to the meeting-house, or to the 
fields, or to the ale-house, or any other 
road which leads more directly to the 
bottomless pit. No, not one of all these 
D ‘ 
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grievances does this dreadful thing, the 
compulsory system, impose. Now a 
system, we submit, which compels nei- 
ther to any sin, nor to profess anything 
which we do not choose—which allows 
us to worship God when, where, and 
how we please, and, if we please, not at 
all—can only be compulsory in a way 
not altogether intolerable even to the 
most sensitive consciences, and might 
be endured, one would think, without 
violent complaints, by men whose self- 
denial and flaming zeal render it un- 
fortunate they had not been born when 
these super-heroic virtues would have 
purchased them a high commission in 
the noble army of martyrs. 

In what respect, then, is the esta- 
blished church supported by a com- 
pulsory system? It does, or it may 
require men to pay money in support 
of a church of which they do not 
— or of which they do not 
choose to avail themselves. This is 
the grievance—this the intolerable 
hardship in the worst supposable case, 
—namely, of a church establishment 
maintained by a tax—which neither 
the church of England nor of Scotland 
is, except to a very small extent. ** The 
very head and front of its offending 
hath this extent, no more.” Let us 
not be understood as insinuating the 
remotest doubt that the consciences of 
many are really offended by the exist- 
ence of an established church. We 
have always observed a certain myste- 
rious sympathy between men’s consci- 
ences and their pockets, and that the 
lightening of the latter, seldom failed to 
burden the former. Whatever it be in 
Ireland, where the great body of dis- 
seuters, being Catholics, regard the 
established church as teaching doctrines 
unchristian and damnable—whatever it 
be in England, where dissent is founded 
on a difference of opinion as to some 
doctrines, and the whole ceremonial of 
religion—the hardship which the law- 
church in Scotland occasions to dis- 
senters is too palpable to be denied, and 
too melancholy horrible to be dwelt 
upon. Seeing that the Scotch dissent- 
ers are Presbyterians, in common with 
tHe Cuurcu, and holding precisely 
the same doctrines—their consciences 
are wounded by the legal establish- 
ment of their own religion, and their 
own form of their own religion—their 
consciences are hurt because their 


own form of their own religion is up- 
held by funds, no part of which ever 
was theirs, and even the smallest por- 
tion, of which, their consciences, they 
say, are too delicate to suffer them 
to accept. Good people of England ! 
after this, can you wonder why the 
cry against the compulsory system in 
Scotland is “‘a great and exceeding 
bitter cry” ? 

But the compulsory system is con- 
jectured to be of the devil, because 
it forces bad men and good—infidels 
as well as Christians—the servants 
of God and the servants of the wicked 
one, alike—to pay for upholding the 
church.” In answer to which very 
grave objection, we reply, first, that, 
admitting the premises, it is no objec- 
tion peculiar to the established church 
that it is not upheld exclusively by the 
servants of God,—unless dissenters can 
shew that none among themselves who 
pay seat-rents, and uphold their volun- 
tary churches (so called) are servants of 
thedevil. But, secondly, we deny the 
premises—for the church establishment 
is supported from the dand (with the 
small exception formerly adverted to), 
and, with Mr. Esdaile of Perth, we 
protest against the land being consigned 
over to the devil, and also against tak- 
ing his word for it, that “ all the king- 
doms of the world, and all the glory of 
them, are his ;” for the bibles which 
church-people read ,contain these words 
—‘ The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof.” 

Whether the funds whereby the es- 
tablished church is supported, be sup- 
nye by saints or sinners, and whether 

y the latter willingly or unwillingly, 
seems of no consequence at all in this 
matter. The real questions are,—Is that 
application of such funds the duty of a 
nation? Does it tend to maintain 
the power and purity of religion? Is it 
beneficial to society? - For if it be a 
sin to accept the willing contributions 
of heathens and sinners, we cannot un- 
derstand how the second temple should 
have been built with funds coutributed 
by a heathen prince, and raised from 
a heathen population—or how idolaters 
should have been permitted to help 
the Lord’s f pear “ with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, besides the 
free-will offering for the Housz or Gop 
that is in Jerusalem.” Ezra, i. 6. But 
if they are not willing, is it right to 
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compel them to contribute? We an- 
swer this question by asking another: 
Was not God’s tabernacle in the wil- 
derness reared with the spoils of Egypt? 

Thus much for the compulsory sys- 
tem. In our next number, we shall 


try to say a few words about the Ex- 
PULSORY one. However grievous the 
former may be, the latter, we sus- 
pect, will be found to be yet worse : 
and of two evils, let us choose the 
least. 





ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY BILL. 


A Brut relating to the Academical 
Institutions of Aberdeen was brought 
into parliament lest session by Mr. 
Bannerman, member for that city, 
which, encountering the determined 
opposition of men of all ranks and 
parties in the north of Scotland as 
soon as its chief characteristics came 
to be generally known, was finally 
withdrawn by its author. As many of 
our countrymen on this side of the 
Tweed may have a wish to possess 
more information respecting that mea- 
sure than it was possible to gather from 
the brief allusions made to it by the 
London newspapers while it was be- 
fore the House of Commons, we pro- 
pose to give an account of two or "onl 
of its more important clauses, and to 
offer a very few remarks on their bear- 
ing upon the interests of education, 
and of the church of Scotland and re- 
ligion generally. We consider this 
subject of the more consequence that 
the introduction of a new bill next ses- 
sion of parliament for regulating, or 
mgs Be the Aberdeen colleges, 
has been announced by his Majesty’s 
Advocate for Scotland. 

Mr. Bannerman’s measure was en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Bill for uniting King’s Col- 
lege and University of Old Aberdeen, 
and Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen, into one University and 
College,”—and the union which was 
contemplated involved the suppression 
of the former, and the extinction of 
the rights and privileges belonging to 
it as a school of arts, law, and medi- 
cine; so much of the buildings belong- 
ing to that university as should be 
found necessary for conducting the bu- 
siness of the Theological Faculty, being 
appropriated for that purpose. This 
scheme naturally excited a consider- 
able degree of feeling throughout the 
northern counties, which have all along 
furnished a very large proportion of the 
students belonging to that seminary. 


But opposition to this part of the mea- 
sure was not grounded merely on feel- 
ings of attachment to an ancient insti- 
tution. It could not have been carried 
into effect without being productive of 
injurious consequences to education in 
the north of Scotland. We must here 
caution our English readers against the 
mistakes they may naturally fall into 
by conceiving, that the students of a 
Scottish University are, at their en- 
trance to college, so far advanced in 
age or in previous acquirements as 
intrants at Oxford or Cambridge,—or 
that the system of education north of 
the Tweed, effective and valuable as 
we know and maintain it to be, is at 
all similar, or could without ruinous 
consequences be rendered similar, to 
that which is pursued in the eminent 
southern seats of learning. The num- 
ber of students resorting to each of the 
Aberdeen colleges has,—especially in 
the general curriculum, i. e. in the 
classes of languages, mathematics, 
natural and moral philosophy, and 
logic,—long been as great as it is pos- 
sible for the professors to teach with 
due efficiency ; and to do away with 
one of the institutions would over- 
crowd the other to a degree which 
must render the classes far too large to 
admit either of their being kept in pro- 
per subordination, or of their being ex- 
amined by their respective teachers 
with the frequency necessary to secure 
even moderate progress. In one word, 
it was perceived that the tendency of 
such a measure must be, to introduce 
at Aberdeen that system of teaching 
which has been so justly complained 
of elsewhere, and which consists in 
attempting to ground the youthful and 
only half-reflecting mind in the princi- 

les of scieuce by the mere sey of 
leipien-vie preceptor having no me- 
dium of communication with the pu- 
pils, by which he can ascertain whether 
or not they comprehend his prelections, 
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or make any effort to bestow upon 
them a reasonable share of attention. 
But this bill, although its title al- 
luded only to the union of the colleges, 
proposed other enactments, which were 
not less the subject of opposition. The 
Scottish universities possess by their 
ancient constitution, and in virtue of 
the rights committed to their several 
authorities, the power of managing 
their own affairs, and thus possess that 
degree of independence which is neces- 
sary to their stability, and which se- 
cures to their members that status in 
society which is necessary to their in- 
fluence and usefulness. Changes of 
an organic nature were proposed by 
the Bill, in this constitution. The go- 
vernment of the United University was, 
in great measure, to be vested in a 
Rectorial Court, consisting of seven 
persons, the appointment of a majority 
of whom did in no respect emanate 
from the university, or any body or 
class of persons belonging to it. To 
this court was to be entrusted the 
whole internal economy of the univer- 
sity. To them was committed the 
power of specifying the branches to be 
taught, as well as the manner of teach- 
ing them, and of entering the class- 
rooms as often as they might think 
proper, to ascertain whether their in- 
junctions were obeyed by the pro- 
fessors, whom they might suspend from 
office at their pleasure. The amount 
of fees to be exacted from students, 
the length of the sessions, the regula- 
tion of the curriculum of study, with 
the conditions on which degrees should 
be conferred,—these and various other 
matters of much importance were all 
to depend on the judgment of this 
court. In their hands were also to be 
placed the whole funds of the institu- 
tion, and they were empowered to 
alienate its property, to divert to other 
university purposes certain surplus 
bursary funds of large amount em- 
ployed at present in the education of 
indigent students, without being re- 
sponsible to the crown, to parliament, 
or any other authority whatever. And, 
notwithstanding the large powers thus 
committed to the members of this 
court, no qualifications entitling them 
to public confidence were required. 
A majority of them might be utterly 
illiterate, and of consequence entirely 
unqualified for the discharge of many 
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parts of their duty ; and while the whole 
property of the university was at their 
disposal, no guarantee was afforded by 
the bill that they should be men above 
suspicion of unfaithful administration. 
When the large establishment of bur- 
saries, amounting nearly to £2,000 
a-year belonging to King’s College is 
considered,—while that of Marischal 
College amounts to more than one- 
half,—the interest which the middling 
and lower classes of society possess in 
the administration of such large funds, 
appropriated to the maintenance of 
small exhibitions (as they are termed 
on this side of the Tweed) may readily 
be conceived ;—and it will not appear 
surprising, that the proposal to shift 
the administration of these funds, as 
well as the regulations of the curricu- 
lum of study, and the management of 
the whole internal affairs of the Insti- 
tution into new and unknown hands, 
should have occasioned considerable 
excitement and opposition. 

To the objections made against the 
bill, grounded on the foregoing provi- 
sions, with various other details equally 
injurious to the interests of education, 
are to be added those of a religious cha- 
racter, which appeared in declarations 
issued by ecclesiastica! courts,as well as 
in various other forms. Thus the synod 
of Aberdeen declared, ‘‘ that besides 
literary and scientific incompetency, a 
still more serious objection lies against 
the constitution of this proposed Rec- 
torial Court, inasmuch as no security 
whatever is afforded for the religious 
character of its members. They may 
be socinians or infidels ; and to pro- 
fessors, under the sole direction and 
controul of a court which may be con- 
stituted of such individuals, is to be 
entrusted the moral tuition and guid- 
ance of young men, or rather boys, 
quite inexperienced, at an age pecu- 
liarly liable to temptation, and many 
of them far removed from parental 
superintendence.” The only test of a 
religious nature required of professors 
by the bill, was a declaration before 
induction, —* that, so long as he shall 
remain a professor in the United Uni- 
versity, he will never, directly or indi- 
rectly, do or cause or wilfully suffer to 
be done any thing to the subversion, 
or to the injury and prejudice, of the 
established church of Scotland; and 
any professor failing to observe and 
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conform to such declaration, shall be 
liable to deposition by the Rectorial 
Court.” This provision, it will be 
observed, virtually sets aside the obli- 
gations, imposed by the articles of 
union between England and Scotland, 
on all professors in the Scottish uni- 
versities, to adhibit before induction 
their signature to the Westminster 
confession of faith, and to practise 
and conform themselves to the worship 
in use in the Church of Scotland, and 
submit themselves to the government 
and discipline thereof. The removal 
of these obligations was generally looked 
upon in the north as a dangerous de- 
gree of liberalism. It in a great mea- 
sure removed the universities, not only 


from the controul, but from all connec- 


tion with THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
“The principles of the Westminster 
confession of faith,” the synod of 
Aberdeen observes, “ are recognised 
by a considerable proportion of the 
dissenters in Scotland. All dissen- 
ters are permitted to attend the uni- 
versities. Should, therefore, the omis- 
sion of the aforesaid obligations succeed 
in opening the professors’ chairs to 


persons directly hostile to the West- 
minster confession of faith, a fatal 
blow must at once be given to the 
prosperity, or rather to the very exist- 
ence, of the new university; since it 
is perfectly certain, that a great majo- 
rity of the inhabitants in this part of 
Scotland would instantly withdraw 
their children from the tuition of pro- 
fessors by whom such sentiments might 
be entertained.” 

We cannot afford space for conti- 
nuing farther our remarks, But we 
cannot conclude without congratulat- 
ing our trans-grampian countrymen 
on the successful opposition which they 
offered to this ill-judged measure. We 
have no knowledge of what is intended 
to be the character of the new bill, 
expected to be introduced soon after 
the commencement of the approaching 
session of parliament. But if it shall 
be found to involve in it such provi- 
sions as those now briefly adverted to, 
we trust our north-country brethren 
will be bogeees to make an equally 
vigorous defence of the important rights 
and interests at issue. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN EDINBURGH. 


Tue cause of scientific and national 
education has, within the last few 
years, received a remarkable impetus 
in Edinburgh and some of the other 
Scottish towns. Till about ten years 
ago, almost no one thought of studying 
science there, except professionally. 
Popular lectures upon any of its 
branches were almost unheard of; 
and the few who desired such know- 
ledge could obtain it only by attend- 
ing the expensive lectures of the pro- 
fessors in the university. To persons 
engaged in active business, however, 
attendance there was generally impos- 
sible, the lectures being delivered in a 
busy part of the day. By the working 
class, the requisite fees could not be 
paid; and, to females of every rank, 
the oral fountains of scientific know- 
ledge were entirely sealed up. But 
a change has now been effected. 
During the last ten years, popular 
lectures, on various branches of sci- 
ence, have become more and more 
common ; yet still (except in the case 


of the School of Arts) the hours at 
which they were delivered, and the rate 
of admission, were ill suited to the 
occupations and purses of the busy 
portion of the community. These ob- 
stacles are now happily removed. At 
the close of an evening course of lec- 
tures on phrenology, delivered at a 
very low charge, by Mr. George 
Combe, in the summer of 1832, it was 
proposed by several of the auditors, 
whose desire of knowledge they had 
stimulated, that an association should 
be formed, and arrangements made 
with properly qualified persons, for 
popular lectures, at most moderate 
rates, on geology chemistry, and phren- 
ology, during the following winter, 
provided the public should come for- 
ward with efficient support. The 
experiment proved successful beyond 
expectation ; and since that time, there 
have been delivered courses, not only 
on the sciences mentioned above, but 
also on botany, natural philosophy, 
physiology, zoology, astronomy, and 
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the laws of the animal economy. 
At present there are three popular 
courses in progress—on moral philo- 
sophy, by Mr. George Combe, on 
chemistry, by Dr. Andrew Fyfe, and 
on astronomy and geology, by Mr. J. 
P. Nichol. In consequence of the 
great number ofapplications for tickets, 
it was found necessary to hire the large 
Waterloo Room, which accommodates 
upwards of 600 persons, and it is com- 
pletely filled by the auditors, among 
whom are many ladies. The original 
name of the society was, “ The Edin- 
burgh Association, for procuring In- 
struction in useful and entertaining 
Sciences ;” but it is now more briefly 
designated “The Epinspurcu Pui- 
LosopuicaL Association.” The ad- 
vantages which distinguish it are va- 
rious. 

In the first place, the lectures are 
delivered at half-past eight o’clock 
in the evening, when persons engaged 
in counting-houses, manufactories, and 
public offices, have leisure to attend. 
Secondly, the price of tickets is so 
low that every person in the middle 
and many of the laborious ranks can 
afford to purchase them ; while, at the 
same time, the consequent largeness 
of sale sufficiently counterbalances 
the smaliness of the sums exacted. 
Payment of a guinea entitles to at- 
tendance at all the lectures (four each 
week); but admission may be ob- 
tained by the public, to any course 
separately at the following prices :— 
moral philosophy, twenty lectures, 
10s. 6d.; chemistry, fifty lectures, 
15s.; astronomy and geology, twenty- 
five lectures, 10s. €d. Such has been 
the prosperity of the association, that, 
at the end of last winter, a clear balance 
of 2081. 17s. 2d. was found to be in its 
possession; and the directors antici- 
pate that the gross revenue of the 
present season will exceed 700/.—a 
sum which will not only afford a fair 
remuneration to the lecturers, but like- 
wise yield a handsome surplus to the 
association itself. The revenue, it 
ought to be observed, arises entirely 
from the sale of tickets, so that the 
association is a self-moving and self- 
supported machine. Thirdly, its 
affairs are managed, and lecturers 
engaged, by directors, who belong to 
the same rank with the great body of 
the audience, and hence are able to 


judge what subjects are likely to be 
acceptable ; and who, moreover, aug- 
ment the number of tickets sold, by 
urging their friends to purchase them. 
And, fourthly, by engaging lecturers 
from season to season, the association 
is kept free from the evil of drowsy, 
careless, and incapable teachers. Simi- 
lar societies have sprung up in various 
provincial Scotch towns, such as Dun- 
fermline, Kirkaldy, and Montrose. 
Among the favourite branches of sci- 
ence are anatomy and physiology, 
(under some obvious restrictions,) 
subjects which some may be surprised 
to find taught to the public generally, 
and especially to females. A notion 
prevails with many, that the medical 
profession alone ought to study them ; 
and that by others they cannot be 
approached without indelicacy and 
contamination. Mr. George Combe 
has the merit of having dispelled these 
delusions by appending several phy- 
siological lectures to a phrenological 
course, delivered five or six years ago, 
and repeating them to the association 
in the winter 1832-3. They were 
illustrated by a skeleton and drawings. 
At first, he was assailed with ridicule 
and abuse; but so completely has 
public opinion been modified, that an 
extensive course of lectures on ana- 
tomy and physiology was delivered 
last winter to the young ladies attend- 
ing “The North British Academy,” a 
fashionable seminary in the new town. 

About two months ago, another 
association was formed, which pro- 
mises to lead to important results, 
Its name is, “Toe Epinpurcu So- 
CIETY, FOR THE DIFFUSION OF MORAL 
AND ECONOMICAL KNOWLEDGE;” and 
its object is to give the working classes 
such information as will enable them 
to improve their own condition, and 
increase their social happiness. Pro- 
ceeding on the principle which Messrs, 
Chambers of Edinburgh have satis- 
factorily shewn to be so efficacious, in 
regard to literature—that of making 
extent of demand compensate for low- 
ness of price—they have instituted, in 
the Edinburgh Cowgate Chapel, on 
Wednesday evenings, a course of lec- 
tures on education, and the principles 
which ought to regulate human con- 
duct; for admission to each of which, 
the trifling sum of one penny is 
charged, The lecturer is James Simp- 
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son, Esq., Advocate,* the author of a 
well-known work on “ The Necessity 
of Popular Education, as a National 
Object ;” and whose aid was earnestly 
solicited by the society. The attend- 
ance each night has been from 900 to 
1200; and the lectures, in which 
amusement is skilfully combined with 
instruction, are listened to with marked 
attention and interest. The audience 
is almost entirely composed of persons 
belonging to the operative class, and 
includes a considerable number of 
females. Mr. Hutcheson, surgeon, 
has very recently commenced a course 
of lectures on physiology on Monday 
evenings, in the same place, and on 
the same terms. As the proceeds 
of an audience of 1000 afford a net 
revenue of more than 2/. each night, 
it is evident that, by combining in 
sufficient numbers, the very poorest 
class of the people may obtain the 
services of eminent lecturers. The 
success of this experiment has induced 
many to anticipate that such a mode 
of enlightening the working classes 
will, ere long, be adopted throughout 
the kingdom. We may farther state, 
that Dr. Tuomas Murray, a licen- 
tiate of the national church, and au- 
thor of the ‘ Literary History of Gal- 
loway,” is very successfully delivering 
weekly lectures, on Political Economy, 
to 500 persons, in Elder-street Chapel, 
the price of a ticket for the entire 
course being, we believe, only 1s. 6d. 
Very many of the audience are re- 
spectable young men from the desks, 
and ware-rooms, and workshops of their 
employers ; and they cannot fail to 
receive the best advantage from the 
most useful and enlightened prelec- 
tions which they hear. 


A SCENE IN 


Tue aspect in which Jesus presented 
himself to Joseph and Mary, on their 
return to seek for him, at Jerusalem, 
when he tarried behind them after the 
Passover,—was one of very peculiar and 
impressive interest. Their parental ap- 
prehensions about the loss of him were 
atan end ; the toils oftheir journey back, 
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Such is the progress of valuable in- 
struction among the middle and work- 
ing classes at Edinburgh and some other 
of the Scottish towns ; and it is trusted 
that such good examples may be fol- 
lowed in other quarters, for the gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge, provided it 
be combined with a due attention to 
their progress in sound religious prin- 
ciple. A natural consequence has 
followed upon it. When what is truly 
important seems to prevail, that which 
is frivolous recedes, or is given up. 
From that cause, it is now much less 
customary than formerly in Scotland to 
consume the valuable years of child- 
hood and youth in studying the dead 
languages, Latin and Greek, which— 
as languages—are truly of no great 
importance towards the improvement 
of our own, because in many respects 
our own is of different structure from 
them ; and as keys to knowledge, they 
are to us of comparatively little value, 
since our own tongue contains far 
greater stores of information than all 
which they can unfold. It has been 
said, that Latin and Greek are useful 
by telling us from what old words 
many of our own modern ones are made; 
but you may know descendants well 
enough, without being acquainted with 
their ancestors; and, after all, it is 
certain there is little in the argument, 
because far more English words come 
from the Saxon, the Icelandic, the 
Dutch, and the Danish, &c., than 
from the learned classical tongues ; 
and yet, in studying our own language, 
we feel no disadvantage from the want 
of these. We shall perhaps return to 
this important subject in some future 
number. 


HE TEMPLE. 


were amply rewarded by their having 
found him ; and instead of wandering 
in vain through the city, inquiring with 
the spouse, Saw ye him whom my soul 
loveth? they speedily discovered him 
in the TEMPLE, not whiling away the 
time in mere truant indolence, but en- 
gaging in profitable exercises with the 


* This estimable gentleman is son of the late Rev, Dr. Simpson, senior mi- 


nister of the ‘Tron church, Edinburgh. 
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doctors, and astonishing the people with 
his wisdom. Accordingly, on behold- 
ing the youthful Saviour occupied with 
grave persons and grave subjects, so 
little congenial to young people of his 
years—the amazement which Joseph 
and Mary are said to have felt, might 
well have been mingled with gra- 
titude and joy. If they were amazed, 
either at the respect shewn to him by 
his seniors, or at his own confidence in 
entering upon religious discussions with 
the learned, or at the admiration excited 
by him in the breasts of the audience,— 
not less cause had they to be delighted, 
that while he was once more restored 
to their affections, they had found him 
engaged in a way so perfectly consistent 
with his previous character, and with 
the future work which they knew he 
was destined to achieve. 

Unhappily, however, it is an infir- 
mity of our nature, that even when the 
Lord is ordering all things well—ualess 
they be ordered precisely in the manner 
we have ventured to anticipate—we are 
often disposed rather to fret at the ex- 
tent to which the divine arrangements 
fall short of, or run counter to, our own 
expectations, than to recognise wiih 
thankfulness thesuperior benefits which 
(though perhaps not originally contem- 
plated by us) these arrangements will 
invariably be certain to produce. 

Ofthis,we have an example in the case 
before us. That Joseph and Mary had 
now discovered the object of their search 
and of their affections—that they had 
found him, not only in a place becom- 
ing his dignity and innocence, but pro- 
secuting and answering inquiries which, 
while commanding the admiration both 
of teachers and taught, gave an une- 
quivocal symptom of his future emi- 
nence and greatness—that they had 
ascertained the youthful Saviour was 
engaged in God’s house and furthering 
his work; all this (in their state of 
mind at the time) was to little or no 
purpose. These things they could not, 
just then, calmly and dispassionately 
consider. From the wounded feelings 
and painful apprehensions occasioned 
by Christ’s tarrying at Jerusalem they 
had not yet fully recovered. No matter 
what honour had thereby redounded 
to the Saviour—no matter what benefits 
had accrued, through him, to others— 
no matter what prejudices he might 
have shaken on the part of the doctors 





—no matter what ignorance he miglit 
have dissipated on the part of the peo- 
ple. The false teaching of the scribes 
might have been exposed by him—the 
popular vices of the day might have 
been censured—favourable impressions 
might have been made by him, prepa- 
ratory to his entering on his public mi- 
nistry—while, at the same time, the 
very absence of his parents from Jeru- 
salem might have been overruled, to 
prevent their being visited with that 
popular hostility which would, most 
likely, have followed them, had he been 
seen putting forth bis claims and deal- 
ing out his reproofs under their eye, 
with their knowledge, and apparently 
at their instigation. 

All this, however, they did not 
permit themselves to keep in mind. 
On the contrary, intent only on the 
grievance which they conreived Jesus 
had done them, by tarrying behind 
at Jerusalem while they “ knew 
not of it,” his mother said unto him, 
“Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us; behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing?” Nor can 
there be a doubt that this tone of chid- 
ing, gentle and tender though it was, 
not only conveyed a censure upon that 
procedure of Christ, which they could 
scarcely fail to conclude was a superna- 
tural one, but exposed them, in their 
turn, to a mortifying recollection of 
their own remissness, as well as toa 
very severe and merited retaliation, 
But the thing uppermost in theirminds, 
seems to have been the personal pain 
and inconveniency they had been put 
to. Whatever of the leadings of provi- 
dence were traceable in their son’s tar- 
rying behind, appears to have been lost 
sight of and absorbed in mere selfish 
considerations; they were mortified and 
piqued at the inconsiderate way in 
which they thought they had been 
treated by him ; they were vexed that 
he should have allowed them to leave 
Jerusalem without apprising them of 
his intention ; they felt chagrined at 
the distressing fears he had awakened 
in their breasts, and at the harassing 
detentions he had occasioned in their 
journey ; and, consequently, viewing 
the circumstance rather as an untoward 
accident that disturbed their own com- 
fort, than as a divine dispensation to 
be rejoiced in with a submissive faith, 
the first inquiry which they addressed 
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to Jesus was, not how have you been 
preserved and provided for by your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven !—not, explain 
to us the particulars of your detention, 
that we may join with you in adoring 
the divine providence—not, in what 
way will this event be overruled for 
promoting the divine purposes, and for 
displaying the divine glory—no, in- 
deed, no such large and comprehensive 
views eee to have occurred to them. 
But, sinking every consideration in that 
of their own personal grievances, his 
mother said to him, “Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us?” as if she 
had said, our authority has been 
slighted by your insubordination—our 
feelings have been sported with, by your 
inconsiderate levity—our travels and 
troubles have been uselessly multiplied 
by your disingenuousness and want 
of candour. “ Behold, thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing.”” 

Now, that Joseph and Mary were 
altogether wrong, not indeed in the 
sorrow with which they sought Jesus, 
but in the hasty and unjust reproach 
which they cast upon him when found, 
we shall afterwards take occasion to 
shew. Meanwhile, though we never 
can be placed in the precise circum- 
stances which called forth from them 
literally that upbraiding of Christ’s 
procedure on which we are now com- 
menting,—we must feel convinced at 
the same time, that in our own expe- 
rience we are sometimes tempted to 
reproach the divine dispensations, ex- 
claiming, in the same spirit as they 
did, ‘‘ Why hast thou thus dealt with 
us?” and we must be convinced that 
we do 30 with equally as little reason. 

The cause of Joseph and Mary’s dis- 
satisfaction was, that matters had turned 
out different from what they had count- 
ed on ; that their arrangements and ex- 
pectations had been thwarted, and that 
whereas they had anticipated, ere now, 
their safe arrival at Nazareth,—the la- 
bour of their progress homeward had 
been lost, and their journey was yet to 
begin. Nor can we fail to know, that 
the occasions are neither few nor un- 
important in which, when frustrated in 
our own expectations, we are equally 
disposed to murmurand to repine. For 
example, we may have set our heart 
upon some particular thing—we may 
have thought it a fair and lawful 
object of pursuit — we may have 
Jan. 1836. 
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sought the divine blessing on the un- 
dertaking — we may have carefully 
laid all our plans for its accomplish- 
ment—and we may have persevered 
with diligence in carrying them into 
effect. In these circumstances, our 
hopes have been sanguine in proportion 
to the value we attached to the object, 
and the pains we have taken toachieve 
it; so that after all, when some un- 
looked-for interposition has suddenly 
occurred to damp our ardour and to 
defeat our purpose, such is the hum- 
bling andy given to our aspirations 
—such is the curb thereby put upon 
our impetuousness— such the con- 
tempt thereby cast upon our sagacity 
and power—and such the astounding 
fall of the superstructure we have 
reared, that, instead of collecting our- 
selves to trace its causes, and to gather 
some fragments of usefulness from the 
general ruin; instead of coolly consi- 
dering whether there be no compensa- 
tions in the disappointment, and whe- 
ther our loss in one way be not our 
greater gain in another, we complain 
at once of the harshness and caprice of 
the divine procedure, if not by saying 
expressly, * Why hast thou thus dealt 
with us?” at least by our silent aban- 
donment to fretfulness, impatience, and 
dismay. 

But in all such cases, the fault 
of our disappointment must lie at 
our own bien. It is occasioned, 
not because the interpositions of God’s 
providence are either abrupt or ca- 
pricious — for, like the planets re- 
volving in their orbits, they are inva- 
riably following the one great general 
law of promoting the utmost possi- 
ble amount of moral and _ spiritual 
good, though even the eye of faith may 
sometimes fail to realize this, just as 
the telescope of science may occasion- 
ally fail to trace the planetary move- 
ments when the day is too dazzling, 
and too cloudy the mght. No, our dis- 
appointment is occasioned because, in- 
stead of following the leadings of pro- 
vidence, we have been trying to outrun 
them—because we have laid our plans 
without that deference to the divine 
sovereignty, and without that view to the 
divine glory, which alone could ensure 
their success—because we have sought 
our own ends without that tender de- 
votedness to God by virtue of which, we 
should earnestly entreat hin to thwart 
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them, rather than they should run 
counter to his will—because, like Jo- 
seph and Mary whose disquietudes 
were brought on by their own want 
of care in not distinctly ascertain- 
ing whether Jesus was with them or 
not, we too often commence and pro- 
secute Our pursuits without taking heed 
that God is with us, as the hope of 
our hearts, and as the enlivener of our 


way. 

When, therefore, we are suffering 
under apaemment, instead of say- 
ing to the Lord, as we are too apt to do, 
** Why hast thou thus dealt with us?” 
our inquiry ought rather to be, Why 
have we thus dealt with ourselves ?— 
Why have we travelled onwards with- 
out him ?—Why did we not take care 
that we were following after, rather than 
departing from him?—Why did we 
weave the net in whose meshes we are 
at length caught ?—Why did we lay 
the train, by whose explosions we are 
now scorched? while, on the other 
hand, would we only study the true 
character of the sufferings and disap- 
pointments which we have thus occa- 
sioned ourselves—would we only weigh 
them in their details and bearings, both 
present and remote—would we only 
remember that the allotter of them is 
wiser than we, and that, whatever may 
seem in them prejudicial to our per- 
sonal comfort, may be far more than 
compensated by their promoting the 
glory of God, and our own spiritual 
welfare, in another way than we had 
thought of—then our very disappoint- 
ments would be to us as so many 
teachers continually and profitably in- 
structing us ; so that, whether in pros- 
perity or the reverse, we should equally 
rejoice in our comforts, and exult in 
our tribulations. Our efforts to force 
the events of Providence to our own 
views would give place to a humble 
and submissive waiting for the develop- 
ment of God’s will— our disposition 
to murmur would be succeeded by con- 
tentment—our confidence in the flesh 
would yield to a more simple depen- 
dence upon the righteousness of Christ 
and the teaching of the Spirit—and the 
daily weanings of our spiritual child- 
hood from the breasts of the world, 
would only fit us the more for the 
honours and happiness of our maturity, 

But if, when Mary said to Jesus, 
‘Son why hast thou thus dealt with us?” 
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she fell into the error of giving an undue 
prominency to selfish feelings, without 
considering whether the Divine Spirit 
might not have ordered Christ's tarry- 
ing behind, and whether the divine 
glory might not thereby be promoted,— 
the fact immediately subjoined by her, 
that Joseph and she had “ seught him 
sorrowing,” is not only entitled to all 
credit, but capable of suggesting to 
us some very important instruction. 
To seek Christ, sorrowing, provided 
our sorrow arises from spiritual motives, 
is the state of mind, above all others, 
inwhich we are most likely to find him. 
That some of the elements of Joseph 
and Mary’s sorrow on this occasion 
were not altogether free from self-seek- 
ing and self love, we have already en- 
deavoured to shew. Still, however, 
independently of their selfish concern 
on account of their retarded journey 
as well as their personal discomfort 
and inconveniency,—there ean be no 
question that the main ingredient of 
their grief, was love to the Saviour, and 
an earnest desire for his presence ; and 
that from these emotions sprung all 
their apprehensions about his absence, 
and all their searchings for his recovery. 
Without Christ they were unhappy ; 
and such, unquestionably, is the precise 
feeling which we should desire to ex- 
perience for ourselves, and which we 
should long to see in every wandering 
sinner, and in every Christless heart. 
If Christ be not with us, shielding us 
with his righteousness, and rejoicing 
us with his peace,—before we can possi- 
bly return to him, we must be convinced 
of our spiritual destitution, and we must 
feel also our spiritual misery. What 
may be the attractions of our worldly 
career, is nothing at all to the purpose : 
our carnal comforts must be felt to be 
mere husks—our secular riches must 
be regarded as food for the moth—our 
ungodly associates must be shunned 
and quarantined by us like vessels 
with sick bills of health—our proud 
and imperious hearts must be humbled 
and softened down—our dull and slum- 
bering consciences must be awakened 
—in a word, we must set ourselves to 
look for Jesus as our portion, and hope, 
and joy. And we must “seek him sor- 
rowing,”’—sorrowing on account of our 
heinous sins—sorrowing that we have 
been so neglectful of his past mercies— 
sorrowing that we have been so blind 
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to his infinite excellence—sorrowing 
that we have been travelling so long 
without him—sorrowing that we do not 
wait upon him better, and that we do 
not love him more. Nor must we ex- 
~ to find the Saviour by a mere list- 
ess attendance on outward worship, or 
by some happy windfall that shall bring 
us the precious fruit without the previ- 
ous labour. No, our sorrowing must 
be accompanied with seeking—our de- 
sires must be embodied in practical 
endeavours — and without forgetting 
that Christ is to be found, not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of the Lord, who sheweth mercy ; 
let us, with this New yzar, begin or 
renew our search for him, that we may 
no longer mourn his absence, and that 
our sorrowing may be turned into joy. 

When Joseph and Mary said to 
Jesus, “ Son, why hast thou thus dealt 
with us?” the gentle reproach which 
these words convey, was, as we have 
already remarked, both precipitate and 
undeserved. And that a more calm 
consideration of all the circumstances 
attending his tarrying behind would 
have led them to take a very different 
view of it, is evident from his own 
reply, when he said to them, “ How 
és it that ye sought me? Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”” 

At first sight his having tarried be- 
hind his parents, and his having allowed 
them absolutely to leave Jerusalem 
without him, would seem to have been 
a most unjustifiable act, and chargeable 
alike with levity and with untenderness. 
This, no doubt, was precisely the view 
which Joseph and Mary took of it, 
when they chided him in the words we 
have so repeatedly quoted. But when 
Jesus rejoined, “‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business ?”’ 
the whole complexion and character of 
the affair was entirely changed. What 
appeared at first to be the mere thought- 
lessness of youth, assumes now the 
dignity ofa divine appointment. To him 
the business of his Heavenly Father 
was of far more importance than the 


Jeelings of his earthly parents; nor 


would it be difficult to shew that his 
tarrying behind, besides glorifying God 
by the manner in which he was occu- 
pied in the es was really a benefit 
to Joseph and Mary themselves, though 
at first they reproached him on account 
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of it. He was employed about his 
Father’s business. What particular 
subjects he was discussing with the 
doctors the evangelist does not record 
—but that they were of grave impor- 
tance—and that he treated them with a 
depth, and unction, and luminousness, 
far above his years, is plain, from the 
universal admiration he excited,—for 
all that heard him were astonished at 
his understanding, and at his answers. 
Creating, therefore, so much astonish- 
ment among his hearers, and com- 
manding so much notice from the 
learned, we may fairly infer that he 
had been speaking, not about the mere 
common-places of Jewish theology, 
but upon topics which awakened the 
interest of the people, and which, pro- 
bably, exposed the errors and ignorance 
of their teachers. But whatever he did 
discourse about—whether the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, or the unscriptural 
traditions of the elders—or the low 
state of the church, or the brighter 
hopes that were then dawning upon 
her—thus much we do know, that it 
was his Father's business—that it might 
be intended by the Divine Blessing to 
prepare his way as the Messiah—and 
that these questions and answers, like 
a picquet of pioneers in advance of his 
mediatorial march, might be hewing 
and hatcheting the obstacles in his 
path, erecting the pontoons and filling 
up the hollows, displaying his banner 
and making a breach in the walls, pre- 
paratory to his entering the citadel, 
slaying the enmity of his foes, and 
ascending their hearts as his throne. It 
is worthy of notice, too, that his tarry- 
ing behind, which was thus a service to 
his heavenly Father, was also a benefit 
to his earthly parents. Joseph and 
Mary, it should be remembered, were 
only frail and feeble clay ; nor did the 
honour of their connexion with Christ 
exempt them from the infirmities of 
our nature. On the contrary, it is not 
improbable that that very connection 
had inspired them with a secret self- 
importance, and that, proud of the filial 
attentions of such a son, they were in 
danger of resting in them as a portion, 
to the exclusion of their correlative 
obligations. In order then that their 
natural love to him might not be mis- 
taken for gracious affections, this inci- 
dent was permitted to occur, that they 
might feel the more forcibly their own 
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weakness and dependence ; that they 
might know that their true position 
was not a supreme but a subordinate 
one; and that instead of expecting to 
monopolize an exclusive interest in 
Christ, or to confine to themselves the 
blessings of his presenceand love,—dis- 
tant calls were to meet his ear, and 
other claims were to engage his atten- 
tion, and, above all, his heavenly 
Father’s business must have an imme- 
diate preference, for which all other 
concerns must be resolutely postponed. 
If, then, Joseph and Mary viewed the 
matter in this light, as they afterwards 
no doubt did, the pain which Christ’s 
absence had occasioned them would 
be more than compensated, both by 
the proof which that absence had 
afforded of God's property in, and 
superintendence over him, and also by 
the spiritual benefit which it was in- 
directly the means of conveying to their 
souls. It is true that, since we are told 
they understood not the sayings which 
he spake unto them; they could not, 
in the first instance, extract from them 
the improvement which we have sup- 
posed — but that that improvement 
was subsequently vouchsafed to them, 
we are not left to conjecture, for his 
mother, it is stated, ‘kept all these 
sayings in her heart.” 








The conclusion of the whole is, that 
Jesus went down with his parents, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them. And while he grew in 
wisdom and stature, he increased in 
favour, both with God and man. In 
a word, we have here an’ example of 
filial obedience set before the young— 
and here we have an encouraging evi- 
dence, that our observance of the divine 
statutes is associated with its natural 
recompence—the approbation of God, 
and the approbation of man. If he was 
subject to his parents, who were poor, 
and ignorant, and obscure in life,— 
though he, in contradistinction to this, 
was the creator of the universe, filled 
with wisdom, and destined to be the 
King and Saviour of men,—how much 
the more should young persons who 
are weak and inexperienced, honour 
their fathers and mothers, by a dutiful 
obedience and love? Let them attend 
to their parents’ advices ; let them join 
in their parents’ prayers ; let them fol- 
low their parents’ example, in as far as 
they follow Christ; let them not grieve 
their parents’ hearts, nor disappoint 
their hopes, but observe in all their 
ways the modesty, simplicity, and 
zeal, the solidity, piety, and love, of 
that youthful Saviour whose example 
is so brightly before them. 
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Subenile Branch. 


Tuts is the minor spring-foliage of our exotic; and any persons who shall look 
upon it in the hope of finding the sober hues and russet maturity of autumn, will 
be as much disappointed as if they were expecting, in a tiny bud, the develop- 
ments of the full-blown flower. What we present on this branch of Tae Tuistte 
is meant entirely for the innocent amusement of our Anglo-Caledonian youth ; 
and if, among the many wind-borne things that float to us upon Tue Moor, they 
occasionally find entangled in our leaves a few of the lighter heath-bells which 
greyer and graver heads might deem too trifling for notice, it is not that we intend 
these fugitive things to have the effect of diverting our juveniles from pursuits of 
a higher order; but that, while pleasing them in the first instance with certain 
babioles congenial to their years without being injurious to their principles, we 
may the more readily obtain their company and confidence when we invite them 





to matters of more robust quality, and greater practical importance. 





I.—THE HIGHLAND EMIGRANTS. 


FROM SIR HUGH M‘FARQUHAR TO HIS YOUNGEST 6ON. 


U.S. C., Pali Mall, Nov. 1835. 
My pear WILLIE, 
Mamma and J, with the servants and 
dogs, (your old friend Ponto, by the 
way, is a terrible bad sailor,) reached 
Blackwall, pretty comfortably, on fri- 
day afternoon. After taking an early 
dinner at Douglas’s in Edinburgh, the 
nice hotel so strongly and justly re- 
commended by your uncle Norman— 
we sailed or rather steamed from New- 
haven on Wednesday, with that steady 
fellow Jamieson, who took such good 
care of you four years ago, when you 
came up to school with one of the little 
Hamiltons of Sundrum. It’s a com- 
fortable vessel, you know, the Watt, 
aud every body was very civil; but, 
upon the whole, we have had rather a 


roughish run of it. 
* * * * 


* * * ” * 


No doubt, you will be curious to 
learn what sort of company we had. 
Only so so. A good many of them ap- 
peared to be in extremis, as you latin 
scholars would say; and, in truth, a 
sadder piece of business I have seldom 
met with. Can you believe it, Willie, 
we had no fewer than seventy passengers 
who could get no accommodation at all, 
either in the saloon or steerage! They 





were obliged to brave it on deck during 
the entire passage, exposed, night and 
day, to a sharp Nor- Easter, and inces- 
sant soaking rains, without bedding or 
shelter ofany kind, although the weather 
was absolutely tempestuous. There you 
saw the poor droukit bodies, huddled 
together in the vain attempt to keep 
themselves warm, and creeping fully 
nearer the heat of the steam-funnel than 
the orderlies seemed to approve of. 
Squalid and squeamish as they were 
throughout the voyage, I never saw one 
of them taste a morsel of food the 
whole time. Their case altogether was 
truly a piteous one; and, what cer- 
tainly says very little for the humanity 
of most of their fellow passengers who 
enjoyed the comforts of the cabin, 
scarcely one of them shewed these 
poor unfortunates the least attention 
or sympathy. But who were they, 
you will ask? Why, they were a set 
of wretched Highland emigrants — 
emigrants by compulsion, who, to 
make room for other tenants, had been 
driven away fiom their native hills in 
the pastoral districts of Argyllshire. 
Their tacks, I suppose, had been out ; 
they had disposed of their last crops ; 
and so, having got gude day to ye 
from the factor, off they trudged hy 
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Edinburgh, on their way hither, scan- 
tily provided for by the road, and hav- 
ing little else left than their thread- 
bare woollen mauds, an almost empty 
wallet, a good digestion, a sharp set of 
teeth, and little use for them. All that 
they wanted was a small grant of land 
to settle on as graziers, that they might 
gain an honest livelihood, and bring up 
their families in a respectable way. 
But, from all I can learn, the condition 
and prospects of these pauvres exiles, 
since their arrival here, have become 
rather worse than otherwise. Whatever 
dependence, if any, they had placed on 
their good-natured countryman, Lord 
Glenelg the secretary for the colonies, 
is understood to have wholly failed, — 
not, I believe, from any want of grant- 
ing dispositions on his part, but from 
the stern regulations of his office, which 
do not admit of his affording the sort 
of assistance they stand in need of. 
Nay, they have even allowed them- 
selves to be fleeced by a set of sharpers 
who have hardly left them a coat to 
their backs ; and these helpless victims 
are not only unable to lodge a com- 
plaint before a justice of the peace (as 
they cannot speak a word of English), 
but, to crown their unhappy fate, se- 
veral of them, I hear, have been tre- 

nned and cut up in some low gam- 
Biing eating hovses; while others, 
whose death is alleged to be indispen- 
sable to the well-being of the constitu- 
tion, are in danger of being hung and 
a meee Now a youngster like you, 

imagine, would think this a reason- 
ably hopeless condition. I don’t mean 
to say that it is at all an enviable one. 
Such, however, are the ups and downs 
of life, that, notwithstanding all that 


has happened, I should not be sur- 
prised to hear that most of the survivors 
were shedding their blood in their 
country’s service ; nor should I wonder 
to meet with part of them, ere long, at 
some of the best tables and most taste- 
ful circles in town. I have only time 
to add, that all these wo-begone fellow- 
passengers of mine were high-born 
celts, and connected with one of the 
oldest clans in the north. Perhaps you, 
or any smarter fellow of your acquaint- 
ance, may shew some ingenuity in 
finding out which of the clans it was ; 
and if you think you come anything 
near the mark, you may transmit your 
solution of this guess, to the editor of 
The Thistle, time enough for his Fe- 
bruary number, as I shall send an ex- 
tract from this letter for his Juvenile 
Branch in the January one. 

Aunt Katie has sent you a little par- 
cel, and grandmamma a sovereign, to 
buy books with—they are so pleased to 
hear that you are going to get a prize. 
The kind loves from mamma, are far 
more than my paper has room for. 

Ever, my dear ok 

Your affectionate father, 


H. M‘Farquuar. 


[The preceding jeu de mots of the 
worthy baronet we insert with much 
leasure ; and we have no doubt that 
jillie, or some other of our youthful 
readers, will be able to send us (post 
paid ) the name of the tribe these emi- 
grants belong to, on which, indeed, de- 
pends the whole point of Sir Hugh’s 
wit. It will bea nice Holiday amuse- 
ment for them, to throw the solution 
of it into verse. | 


Tux Moor, Dec. 1835. Epiror. 


Il.——-THE DEAD SEA—-PLEASANT SWIMMING. 


A rive of one hour and a half, in a 
south direction, brought us to the north 
shore of the Dead Sea, called by the 
Arabs Bahar Lat, and by the Jews the 
Sea of Salt. Here we turned towards 
the west, where a mass of stones (evi- 
dently ruins of ancient buildings) run- 
ning out a little into the sea, forms a 
small bay. Some of us stripped, and 
working our way into the sea over some 
very large stones under the shallow 


waters, were not a little surprised at 
finding ourselves forcibly borne up by 
the water on which we launched forth. 
We soon began to make experiments 
of sinking, but to no purpose ; we ac- 
tually could not contrive to sink, or to 
reach the bottom when beyond our 
depth. If we stretched ourselves flat 
upon the water and remained motion- 
less, it would turn us upon our backs ; 
if we put our hands and feet out of it, 
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we would still continue floating ; and 
if we stood erect, with our arms under 
the water, though perfectly motionless, 
we remained with our shoulders above 
the surface ; on putting our hands and 
arms out of the water, we sank to the 
neck, but no further. The difficulty 
was to keep erect, as the water would 
immediately raise the feet and legs to 
the surface as soon as the body devi- 
ated in the least from perfect perpen- 
dicularity. When those who had hesi- 
tated to go into the water, either be- 
cause they had colds, or because they 
could not swim, saw this extraordinary 
phenomenon thus attested by their own 
observation as well as our united testi- 
mony, they could not resist the temp- 
tation of making so pleasant and safe 
an experiment themselves, and soon 
joined in the unanimous testimony to 
the reality of the fact. It would be 
highly interesting to ascertain by such 
experiments, made during the various 
seasons of the year, whether this weight 
of the water is always the same, or 
whether it varies in degree with the 
variations of the seasons, and the 
quantity of fresh water received into 
the sea. The extraordinary weight of 
the water, thus ascertained, is obviously 
enough the effect of the extraordinary 
quantity of salt, sulphur, and other 
mineral ingredients, with which it is 
impregnated,as is equally satisfactorily 
ascertained from its intolerable taste of 
salt, bitter, and nauseousness : it seemed 
to burn the lips and throat, and pro- 
duced the same effects on any little 
wound or soreness of the skin. But 
the question is, whence do these ingre- 
dients come to be found here in such 
quantity as to resist the effects of the 
fresh water continually pouring into 
the lake, not only by the Jordan (which 
alone is computed, in the ‘ Modern 
Traveller,” to discharge into it daily no 
less than 6,090,000 tons of water), but 
also by four other lesser streams, and 
hundreds of brooks, and occasional 


torrents beside? And to this there can 
be no more satisfactory answer than 
that afforded by the Scripture account 
of its origin. It was bola a fruitful 
plain, therefore the soil could then have 
contained no such quantity of those 
ingredients in which now, not only 
the waters, but the very shores, soil, 
and hills around, abound so much. 
Whence, then, this quantity of them 
but, as the Scripture says, “ The Lord 
rained” &c. ? (Gen. xix. 24.) Nor can 
we account for the perpetuity of the na- 
tural effects of this supernatural over- 
throw in any way more satisfactory 
than that of St. Jude: “ It is set forth 
as an example, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal fire.” While its guilty inha- 
bitants are suffering in the fire that 
never is quenched,—the very scene of 
their guilty deeds continues to exhibit, 
to the latest generations, the natural 
effects of the miraculous judgment exe- 
cuted uponthem. One reason assigned 
for the name ‘* Dead Sea’’ is the im- 
mobility of its surface. For this, there 
is some foundation in the extraordinary 
weight of its water, which would of 
course require considerable force to 
raise it into waves; these, however, 
can be raised, as was attested by roots 
and branches, &c., (probably floated 
down into it by the Jordan,) thrown on 
the shore in form of waves. Whether 
its destitution ofall animal life, another 
reason assigned for its name, be a fact, 
we could not ascertain. We certainly 
saw neither fish nor insects in it, nor 
traces of them on its shore; but we 
saw birds fly both near it and over it, 
so that the assertion that these fall down 
dead from its exhalations is false. We 
did not observe any of the bitumen, 
said to float abundantly on its surface, 
but we found little stones on its shore, 
which, both by their colour, conforma- 
tion, and smell, seem to be petrifac- 
tions of it.— Correspondence of London 
Jews’ Society, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Hicutanp Estates.—A striking 
instance of the increased value of High- 
land pastoral districts occurred lately 
in the sale of the Cromertie lands in 
Ross-shire. The Fannich lot, which 
rents at 180/. per annum, sold for 
6,5501., being about thirty-seven years’ 
purchase. The Lochbroom lot sold 
for 9,200/., being a thirty-four years’ 

urchase. The sale took place on 
Vednesday, in Edinburgh, and was 
pretty sharply contested. The upset 
price of the two was 13,150/.; it rose 
2,600/. higher, when they were knocked 
down, the two lots at 15,756/., to 
Murdo Mackenzie, Esq., late of Ar- 
dross, now of Dundonnell. The prin- 
cipal cause of this high price (which a 
very few years ago would have been 
considered ruinous in the Highlands) 
is undoubtedly the spirit and intelli- 
gence with which sheep-farming is 
prosecuted in the north, and the pre- 
sent = state of the country ; 
particularly in that branch of our na- 
tional trade. Before the opening of 
the Caledonian canal, the Glengary 
property did not produce above 1,000/. 
a-year, and it now aw to 8,000/. 
The property of Redcastle, in Ross- 
shire, in 1790, sold for 25,000/.; in 
1824 it was re-sold for 135,000/. ! 
Instances of a similar kind might be 
multiplied in scores. The present sys- 
tem of sheep-farming was introduced 
—roads were made—and immediately 
a change was effected. Trade and 
agriculture began to revive from their 
languishing condition ; the plough was 
driven into many a new soil; lakes, 
streams, and bays, were well-finished 
for the southern markets; and belts of 
planting began to encircle the hill- 
sides. What would the “ gentle Lo- 
chiel” of the Forty-five say, were he to 
wake from his slumber, and see steam- 
boats sailing thrice a-week through his 
estate—flocks of fine Cheviot sheep 
reared on his hills, and sold to the 
farmers and wool-staplers of England 
—carts and carriages winding along 


level roads—and corn-fields, not trying 
to grow, but yielding plenty for the 
people, and ship-loads for exportation ? 
Even unconquerable barrenness is now 
turned to good account. At the pre- 
sent moment, we believe many High- 
land proprietors derive a greater re- 
venue from their moors alone, for 
grouse shooting, than their whole rental 
amounted to “ sixty years since.” The 
passion entertained by English gentle- 
men for field-sports has been fostered 
by the increased communication north- 
wards, and up and down the whole 
country, from the highest hill to the 
deepest and most distant glen. The 
sportsman throws himselfinto a steamer 
at London, and in forty-eight hours or 
less, he is in Edinburgh or Aberdeen. 
Another day, and he is in the heart of 
moor and mountain, where he may 
shoot, saunter, or angle, to his heart’s 
content.—Or, should he choose the 
noble route of the Caledonian canal, 
he may, ere the sun-set after his de- 
bene from Glasgow, be enjoying 
iimself among the woods and wilder- 
nesses of the West Highlands, where 
the red deer abound, and the eagle still 
lingers by cliffand fastness. 


The Earl of Lauderdale last season 
made a trial of a few drills of winter 
beans, in his experimental park near 
Dunbar, which succeeded so well, that 
his Lordship has this year sown a whole 
park of them, and they are at present 
looking extremely well. THis Lordship 
is effecting great improvements on his 
estates in Scotland. 


Fat stock in the west country is on 
the rise. At the markets, the demand 
has been brisk, and the sales more nu- 
merous than formerly. 


The Quarter Ill, or Black Quarter, 
in Cattle—We do good service, we are 
sure, to our agricultural readers, in di- 
recting their attention to an approved 
remedy for this destructive disorder— 
the preparation of Mr, W. G. Carr, 
chemist and druggist, Berwick, who 
has had such numerous attestations of 
its successful employment as place its 
eflicaey beyond all doubt. 
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THE WOODS AND HEDGES AT TYNNING-~ 
HAME, EAST LOTHIAN, 


Thomas, sixth Earl of Haddington, 
began his plantations at Tynninghame 
in the year 1705, and has left a noble 
monument of his perseverance and suc- 
cess. Previous to that period, the for- 
mation of any considerable body of 
planted tree was unknown in Scotland, 
and he may therefore be fairly con- 
sidered as the father of plantation in 
that country. In a letter to his grand- 
son, which was afterwards printed, he 
wrote an excellent treatise on the man- 
ner of raising forest trees, &c., coutain- 
ing the result of his own successful 
experience. He commenced his opera- 
tions at the instance of his lady, sister 
of the first Earl of Hopetoun, whose 
taste for planting was at first much 
stronger than his own, but he afterwards 
required no stimulus. In his account 
of the planting of Binning Wood, 
which is now so valuable and so beau- 
tiful, he says, “‘ There was a field of 
300 scots acres, called the Muir of 
Tynninghame, that was common to 
some of my tenants anda neighbouring 
gentleman. This ground she (lady H.) 
desired to enclose and plant. Itseemed 
too great an attempt, and every body 
advised her not to undertake it; of 
which number I confess I was one. 
But she said if I would agree to it, she 
made no doubt of getting it finished. 
I gave her free leave. The gentleman 
and tenants had their loss made up to 
them, and in the year 1707 she began 
to inclose it, and called it Binning 
Wood.” The trees radiate from three 
centres, and this mode of planting has 
conduced both tothe beauty and growth 
of the wood. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
undertaking, and taking great plea- 
sure in it, the same enlightened im- 
porate after enclosing and sheltering 
iis fields by strips of planting, pro- 
ceeded to plant several large sandy 
fields, close upon the sea shore. From 
a received notion that no trees would 
grow there, on account of the sea air 
and the north-east winds, these fields 
had been of little or no use but as a 
rabbit warren. But the project suc- 
ceeded perfectly. The trees grew, as 
they do still, to the water edge, and his 
lordship’s fondness for planting growing 
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with the growth of his trees, he resolved 
‘to fight no more with the cultivation 
of bad land, but to plant itall.” The 
trees were adapted with great skill to 
the different soils in which they were 
planted ; and yet what he says of the 
oak is worthy of being here recorded. 
“ As the oak is my favourite tree, I 
have planted it everywhere; and I 
can shew them very thriving on rich, 
poor, middling, heathy, gravelly, clayey, 
mossy, spouty, and rocky ground ; nay, 
even upon dry sand. It is visible 
that the oak grows everywhere on my 
grounds faster than any other tree, some 
of the aquatics ouly excepted.” Thus 
arose, under the skill and perseverance 
of this spirited nobleman, and where 
trees were before almost unknown, 
woods to the extent of 800 acres, the 
plantation and care of which afforded 
much useful occupation, and ultimately 
much enjoyment to himself; have been 
profitable to his descendants ; and are 
at this moment the greatest ornament of 
the country. 

On the estate of Newbyth also there 
is much fine timber; and near the 
mansion-house many noble and lofty 
trees. 

The holly hedges of Tynninghame 
are far famed, and are indeed so re- 
markable as to deserve particular notice. 
They were planted about the same time 
as the woods above mentioned, and by 
the same nobleman. They are of great 
size and extent, comprising altogether 
2952 yards. On the south-western side 
of the mansion-house there is a grass 
walk, on each side of which the hedges 
most remarkable in point of length are 
planted. The walk is 743 yards long, 
and 36 feet wide; and the hedges on 
each side of it are 11 feet broad at the 
base, and 15 feet high. To the east of 
the garden and melon ground they 
have been permitted to rise higher, 
being kept there at a height of 18, 21, 
and even 25 feet. The hedge on the 
west boundary of the park is of the 
same dimensions, and strangers have 
been rarely observed to pass it without 
some expression of their admiration. 

At the time these hedges were planted, 
Tynninghame possessed little of that 
complete protection from the sea breeze 
it nOW enjoys ; and so judicious an im- 
prover as Lord Haddington saw readily 
the superiority of ever-green, and es- 
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peplally of holly, overdeciduous hedges. 
lis successors have preserved them 
with the utmost care, they are clipped 
twice a year, and carefully defended 
from cattle and sheep. The hedges 
seem to have been planted on banks so 
much raised as to keep the roots dry 
and sufficiently drained; and their 
growth has been most vigorous in a 
deep light loam. There are many 
beautiful single holly trees, of very 
considerable dimensions, not only in 
the neighbourhood of the mansion- 
house, but all over Binning Wood, 
from 5 feet to between 7 and 8 feet in 
circumference, and raising to a height 
of from 46 to 54 feet. These add 
greatly, in winter, to the beauty and 
gaiety of the place—New Statistical 
Account of Scotland. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Presbytery of Stirling recom- 
mended to all the ministers within their 
bounds, to improve Sabbath the 20th 
Dec., for exciting among their people 
gratitude for the Reformation, that be- 
ing the day, in the year 1560, on which 
the General Assembly of the National 
Church held its first meeting. 


The church patronage of the parish 
of Ochiltree, in the county of Ayr, was 
lately exposed to public sale in Edin- 
burgh, and bought by the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Bute, at the price of 
240/. The upset price was 501, 


The Senatus Academicus of the Ma- 
rischal College and University of Aber- 
deen, have spontaneously and unani- 
mously conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity on the Reverend Alexander 
Duff, A.M., Missionary from the church 
of Scotland to India, in testimony of 
their high sense of his distinguished at- 
tainments in general and theological 
literature. 


The Rev. Mr. Kirkland, late of the 
Floating Chapel, Leith, who had been 
presented to the pastoral charge of the 
parish of New Cumnock, by the Mar- 
quis of Bute, the patron, in room 
of the Rev. Mr. Craig, who had been 
translated to the parish of Rothesay, 
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was, on Thursday, in presence of a 
large assembly in the church, har- 
moniously inducted to the cure, and 
ordained minister according to the 
forms of presbytery. 


The Rev. Dr. Glennie has resigned 
his pastoral charge of the West Parish, 
Aberdeen, in consequence of bad health. 


The gentlemen commissioned to se- 
lect a minister for the church of St. 
Andrew’s in the city of Quebec, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Dr. James 
Harkness, have unanimously presented 
the Rev. John Cook, assistant minister 
at Cardros, in the presbytery of Dum- 
barton, to the vacant charge. Mr. Cook 
has accepted the presentation ; and the 
Presbytery of Dumbarton were to meet 
at Cardross, on Tuesday the 29th De- 
cember, for his ordination. 


The venerable Dr. Hunter has been 
appointed Principal of the University 
of St. Andrew’s. Dr. Hunter has been 
long known as an eminent classic 
scholar. 


The Rev. Dr. Grant, of Edinburgh, 
has, we understand, been appointed sole 
collector of the clergymen’s widows’ 
fund, in consequence of the death of 
Principal Nicol, with whom the doctor 


acted as joint collector for some years 
back. 


The Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
bury has presented Mr. Adam Cun- 
ningham, preacher of the gospel, to the 
church and parish of Eskdale-muir, in 
the county of Dumfries, which had be- 
come vacant by the death of that justly 
venerated father of the church, Dr. 
Brown, whose memory will long be 
cherished in that interesting pastoral 
district. 


Presbytery of Edinburgh.—From a 
report read to this body by the Rev. 
Rt. Candlish, of St. George’s, it appears 
that the sum of £2000, recently given 
by an anonymous hand, for the pur- 
pose of endowing the chapel in St. 
George’s parish, is, in the event of that 
church being otherwise endowed, to be 
placed at the disposal of the General 
Assembly’s committee on church exten- 
sion, preferably for the erection of a 
church in the royalty of Edinburgh. 
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ROBERT SMALL, ESQ. 


OF THE HOUSE OF SMALL, COLQUHOUN, AND CO. LONDON. 


Tuts estimable Scottish gentleman, 
having last summer visited his native 
country, was received by all classes 
with the most marked attention and 
respect. Two societies in particular 
had extraordinary meetings, for the 
purpose of testifying to Mr. Small the 
very high estimation in which he is 
held by their members ; namely, The 
Edinburgh and Glasgow clubs of the 
Sons of the Scottish Clergy. That of 
Glasgow met in August, and the Edin- 
burgh one in September; and both 
meetings were numerously attended 
by ministers’ sons from every district 
in Scotland. The Very Reverend Prin- 
cipaL Macrar.an, of Glasgow, pre- 
sided at the meeting in that city, and 
Wittiam Paut, Esq., at the dinner 
in Edinburgh. At the Edinburgh 
meeting, which was composed of gen- 
tlemen belonging chiefly to the learned 
professions, Mr. Smaxt sat on the 
right hand of the chairman, who was 
supported by THE MODERATOR Of the 
General Assembly ; by the princi- 
PALS of three of our Scottish univer- 
versities; by Sir Henry Jardine, Sir 
George Ballingall, &c.; in short, the 
meeting was a representation of all the 
respectable professions in Scotland, 
met to do honour to an individual who 
had commanded their respect by such 
acts of kindness and liberality as few 
men have it in their power to perform, 
Our limits will not permit us to give 
any report of the many eloquent and 
excellent speeches delivered upon the 
occasion, all of which were highly com- 
plimentary to Mr. Small, and full of 
grateful expressions for the disinte- 
rested friendship and patronage which 
he had shewn to the sons of Scottish 
ministers. 

Mr. Small is himself the son of a 
highly-respectable clergyman ; and 
having started in life, like the majority 
of the sons of the clergy, with little 
more than a good education and good 
2a eg he is not only aware of the 
vardships to which this class of young 
men, in their earlier days, are exposed ; 


but, sympathising with them in their 
difficulties, has done more than any 
man we can name, to aid their efforts 
and to establish them in the world. 

We must conclude our observations 
on this meeting by saying, that alto- 
gether it was a very animating and de- 
lightful one, and must have been grati- 
fying in the highest degree to the much 
respected individual on whose account 
it was held. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE LONDON PRES- 


Qr 


BYTERY—DEC. 8, 1835. 


Tue usual quarterly meeting of the 
Scottish presbytery in London, in com- 
munion with the established church 
of Scotland, was held on Dec. 8th, 
at the Scotch church, Walcot Place, 
Lambeth ; the Rev. Dr. Joun Crom- 
BrE, Moderator. A sermon, from 1 
Pet. iv. 18, was preached by the Rev. 
J. Cummine, M.A., of Crown-court ; 
after which, the presbytery proceeded 
to the transaction of business. 

Among other matters, the affair of 
the ‘proposed representation of this 
presbytery in the General Assembly 
of the church of Scotland” was re- 
sumed. The report of a committee, 
appointed upon the “deliverance of 
the last General Assembly on_pres- 
byterian churches in England,” was 
given in, and discussed. Letters from 
the Rev. Drs. Lee, of Edinburgh, and 
Burns, of Paisley, in reply to a com- 
munication of inquiry from this pres- 
bytery, touching the existence and 
nature of presbyteries with synodical 
powers, were also read; when it was 
finally agreed, that the presbytery go 
on to prosecute the resolution formed * 
at their last meeting, by taking mea- 
sures for the formation of a synodical 
union with the Lancashire presbytery ; 
keeping, however, in view the para- 
mount importance of obtaining distinct 
presbyterial representation in the 
VENERABLE ASSEMBLY Of the parent 
church, 

The subject of a city missionary to 
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be employed by this presbytery, was 
also resumed ; when it was resolved, 
“that this presbytery agree to take 
up the recommendation of their meet- 
ing held on the 8th of September last, 
and employ a missionary, to be 
under their direction and controul.” 
And, also, that a committee of their 
number be appointed to carry this re- 
solution into effect, and arrange de- 
tails for the obtaining and allocating of 
such missionary.” 





SCOTTISH HOSPITAL. 
Aware that the Scorrrsn Hosprrar 
in London is an institution with which 
thousands of our countrymen are al- 
together unacquainted, we make no 
apology for introducing to their notice 
in this early stage of our work a concise 
view or history of its nature, objects, 
and proceedings. 

The Scottish Hospital derives its 
origin from a society formed a short 
time after the accession of King 
James, for relieving the less fortu- 
nate individuals of the Scottish na- 
tion who had upon that event come 
to England. A charter of incor- 
poration, under its present designa- 
tion, was granted by King Charles IT., 
in the year 1665, empowering the 
society to hold lands, and to erect an 
hospital for the reception of the objects 
of the charity; and an opportunity 
soon afterwards occurred of manifest- 
ing the benefits to be derived from it. 
It appears from the records of the 
corporation, that, during the great 
plague, upwards of three hundred 
natives of Scotland were buried at the 
sole charge of the society, and num- 
bers more were nourished during their 
sickness, without subjecting the pa- 
rishes where they resided to the small- 
est expense. 

But experience soon evinced, that 
confinement to a charity workhouse 
was altogether uncongenial to the feel- 
ings of the Scottish poor. The idea 
of an hospital, or receptacle for the 
objects of the charity, was in conse- 
quence relinquished, and the plan of 
assisting and relieving them at their 
own habitations substituted. This 
assistance was confined to such only 
of the natives of Scotland, resident in 
London, as had become members, and 
paid quarterly contributions to the 
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society, by virtue of which they were 
entitled to relief when in want. Though 
the claims were thus restricted, the 
amount of relief afforded must have 
been considerable, for the whole re- 
ceipts appear to have been, for a very 
long period, annually distributed. At 
the end of a century after the first 
incorporation, the funds were little more 
than at the commencement, the annual 
receipts less, and the society was 
dwindling away. 

At that period, the management 
was happily undertaken by a few 
public-spirited active individuals, who 
saw the necessity of a change in its 
constitution, in order to give efficacy 
to the establishment, and to enable it 
to extend relief to many objects not 
entitled to claim the charity—accord- 
ing to the mode which had been 
adopted. This was the more neces- 
sary, as the number of natives of 
Scotland who resorted to London had 
greatly increased ; and many of them 
being disappointed in their views of 
obtaining employment and subsistence, 
and having acquired no parochial 
settlement, were utterly destitute. To 
enable the hospital to extend its relief 
to those objects, it became necessary 
to make an application for a new 
charter, which was granted by George 
the Third, in 1775, whereby the Scot- 
tish Hospital of the foundation of King 
Charles II., was re-incorporated, and 
directed to be governed, in all time 
coming, by a president, six vice-pre- 
sidents, a treasurer, and an unlimited 
number of governors; a donation of 
ten guineas and upwards constituting 
a governor for life ; and a subscription 
of one guinea or more, but less than 
ten, an annual governor, so long as 
such payment shall continue to be 
made. 

The admission of contributing mem- 
bers was discontinued, and the corpo- 
ration thus became completely a cha- 
ritable institution, for the relief of poor 
natives of Scotland, who might be re- 
duced to poverty and want. By the 
zeal and exertions of a number of 
gentlemen, subscriptions and donations 
to a considerable amount were ob- 
tained; and, in order to provide a 
permanent fund, a by-law was. made, 
that one-half of all donations of ten 
guineas, and under twenty pounds, 
and the whole of all donations of 
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twenty pounds and upwards, should 
be funded, and the annual income 
alone applied to the purposes of the 
society. 

An efficient committee of respect- 
able gentlemen meet on the second 
Wednesday of every month, to distri- 
bute the charity, which is done, (after 
a personal and strict examination into 
the character and pretensions of the 
parties applying, and producing a re- 
commendation from a governor,) by 
giving casual relief, and providing 
pe for such as wish to return to 

cotland; another committee meet 
once a quarter, to examine the ac- 
counts of the former; and the whole 
proceedings are afterwards submitted 
to a general court of governors, in 
terms of the charter. These gene- 
ral courts are held in the hall belong- 
ing to the corporation, in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, on St. Andrew’s Day in 
each year, for the election of officers ; 
on the first Wednesday in January; 
the first Wednesday after Lady-day ; 
the first Wednesday after Midsummer- 
day ; and the first Wednesday after 
Michaelmas-day. 

Besides the relief of casual appli- 
cants, a sum of 700/, annually is set 
apart for the support of seventy poor 
and infirm persons exceeding seventy 
years of age, to whom a pension of 
10/. per annum is allowed. The va- 
cancies which occur on this list, by 
the deaths of pensioners, are filled 
up by a ballot, once a-year, on the last 
Wednesday in May, upon which oc- 
casion governors and patronesses have 
the privilege of voting by proxy—life 
governors or patronesses having one 
vote for every donation of ten guineas 
which they may have subscribed, and 
annual governors one for every guinea 
which they subscribe annually. 

The change of circumstances which 
has taken place in this country since 
the peace, has operated in a double 
ratio upon this charity ; its annual in- 
come from subscriptions having ma- 
terially decreased, while the number 
of applications for relief has very 
greatly augmented. 

The charity of the Scottish Hospital 
is applicable to the poor mechanic, the 
artisan, and labourer, natives of Scot- 
land, with their wives, widows, and 
children, resident in this metropolis 
and its immediate neighbourhood ; who, 


not having acquired any parochial set- 
tlement in this country, would, in age 
and poverty, in sickness and distress, or 
when in want of employment, be exposed 
to the utmost wretchedness or beggary, 
but for the fostering care of this insti- 
tution. 

The number of these poor objects 
dependent on public bounty is much 
greater than is generally imagined ; and 
there can be no doubt that many a young 
and virtuous female, and many an inno- 
cent and inoffensive youth, have been 
saved from ruin, by the timely interfer- 
ence of this society in sending back, dur- 
ing the distress of the times, numbers of 
those who had been induced to leave 
Scotland in expectation of finding that 
employment here which they could not 
obtain at home, and who otherwise 
might have fallen a prey to licentious- 
ness and vice (too frequently the con- 
sequence of idleness and want) in this 
great city, where disappointment had 
attended their hopes. When a case is 
recommended by a petition signed by 
a governor, the poor person is visited 
at his own habitation by an officer of 
the corporation (the visitor), who, hav- 
ing ascertained the truth of the state- 
ment in the petition, and the extent of 
the distress, makes a report, which is 
submitted to the next committee of 
relief, and the party, if able to attend, 
is seen by the committee, and relieved, 
according to their opinion of the neces- 
sity of the case, as far as the funds of 
the hospital will admit. 

The natives of Scotland have long 
been remarkable for their emigrating 
disposition. They are to be found in 
every quarter of the globe where ci- 
vilized establishments have been made. 
Wealth and opulence, fame and for- 
tune, cannot be the lot of all; and 
many, after enduring hardships and 
privations of all kinds in other coun- 
tries, return home in poverty and dis- 
tress. London is the great channel 
through which they take their way, and 
they frequently arrive here utterly des- 
titute. To such, the funds of the 
hospital have been always accessible, 
its charity being open to every poor 
Scotchman who can obtain a proper 
recommendation. 

From a view of the numbers re- 
lieved, it is evident, that while the 
Scottish Hospital is a real blessing to 
the aged, the diseased, and the unem- 
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loyed poor of Scotland, resident in 

andon, Westminster, and the neigh- 
bourhood, and affords such ready as- 
sistance to the distressed wanderer, and 
the disappointed son of industry, it is 
of incalculable benefit to the com- 
munity at large, who are by means of 
this charity prevented the agonizing 
sight of beholding so great an addition, 
as otherwise there would be, to the 
number of our fellow-creatures seeking 
their wretched pittance in the streets, 
liable to be taken up as vagrants, sent 
to the House of Correction, and proba- 
bly subjected to the disgrace of corporal 
punishment. 

On all these accounts the committee 
are firmly persuaded, that the more the 
society is made known, the more ex- 
tensive will be the patronage with 
which it will be honoured by a dis- 
criminating and liberal public; and 
trust that their charitable aid and 
friendly recommendation will be still 
employed to advance its merited pros- 
perity and growing usefulness. 


At the annual court of the Scottish 
Hospital, held on St. Andrew’s day, 
R. Davipson, Esa., 23, Parliament- 
street, Westminster, was unanimously 
elected one of the Surgeons of that 
corporation, in room of John Hyslop, 
Esq., deceased—an appointment which 
reflects equal credit on the respectable 
gentleman so elected, and on the at- 
tention of the governors to the in- 
terests of the charity; Mr. Davidson 
being well known, not only for his 
professional skill, but for his humanity 
to the poor, to whom he is always ac- 
cessible. 


LIVERPOOL CALEDONIAN FREE 

SCHOOL. 
In this school, three hundred poor chil- 
dren of Scottish parentage are receiving 
an education suited to their sphere in 
life, with religious instruction, founded 
on the principles of the church of Scot- 
land. 

The applications are so numerous 
for admission to the school for the 
boys, which is already crowded, that 
an enlargement of the premises has 
been under consideration; but there 
are no funds. Last year this charity 
would have been in debt, had it not 
been for the donation of 50/. from a yen- 


tleman who has no connection with 
Scotland, but who reverences her reli- 
gious institutions. This year, accord- 
ing-to present appearances, the expen- 
diture would have exceeded the re- 
ceipts, but for the legacy of 50/. by the 
late John Roberton, sergeant of the 
Royal Artillery. Deep must have been 
the conviction on the mind of this 
worthy man, of the permanent advan- 
tage of the education based on the sa- 
cred scriptures, enjoyed by the Scottish 
poor in their parochial schools; for, 
out of a very limited income, he gave 
a guinea annually to the Caledonian 
free school for nineteen years ; he was 
an honour to the Scottish peasantry, 
whence he had sprung, and a credit to 
the distinguished corps with which he 
had served in every clime, and in which 
his name was enrolled for nearly sixty 
years. Colonel Jones, of the Ord- 
nance, has certified, that throughout 
his long services in the Royal Artillery 
he ever maintained an exemplary cha- 
racter, and was a brave and good sol- 
dier ; the veteran lived to eighty, e¢ 
dulcis moriens reminiscitur argos. 

We learn with regret, that there are 
many persons connected with Scotland, 
by birth and by family ties, residing 
in Liverpool, not only in comfortable 
circumstances but in affluence, who 
have not contributed towards the sup- 
port of the Caledonian free school, the 
only Scottish charity in that town. 
Most cordially do we commend it to 
the care and patronage of our country- 
men. 





LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 


Know1nc that many of our country- 
men, in the northern counties of Eng- 
land, will be anxious to ascertain the 
precise position in which this cause 
stands before the equity courts, we 
gladly present them with the latest in- 
telligence we have been able to obtain. 
The case, as decided against the Uni- 
tarians, has been appealed by them 
from the judgment of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to that of a higher tribunal ; and 
the plea having been prosecuted thus 
far by the Independents alone as plain- 
tiffs, it is neither desirable nor com- 
petent for other parties, such as ortho- 
dox presbyterians, to enter themselves 
plaintiffs in the same suit, as it now 
stands. But there is a subsequent 
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stage of the proceedings at which the 
orthodox presbyterians may, with equal 
effect and at incomparably less expense, 
have an opportunity, by petition and 
counsel, of being heard for their in- 
terests in these funds. No doubt 
whatever is entertained by legal gen- 
tlemen, that the Vice-Chancellor’s de- 
cision will be confirmed: after which, 
the cause (as we are advised) will be 
remitted to His Honour, to fix and 
determine in whose hands the future 
administration of the trust shall be 
placed. At this point of the process, 
and not before, will be the proper sea- 
son for our presbyterian friends to 
assert their claim to a due share in the 
administration, which will be done by 
presenting a petition containing the 
names, not only of certain lay gentle- 
men, in whom they have confidence, 
but also of one or more Scottish cler- 
gymen in England, including more es- 
pecially that highly-esteemed and able 
minister, the Rev. Charles Thomson, 
of North Shields. Due pains have 
been taken to ascertain what the feel- 
ings of the Independent plaintiffs are, 
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touching the introduction of orthodox 
presbyterians into the administration 
of these funds. They profess not to 
object to this—and even said verbally 
by one of their number, that if they 
received four presbyterian names, pro- 
perly accredited, they would insert 
them in their list, to be submitted for 
the approbation of the court. This is 
important no doubt, as shewing that 
the orthodox presbyterians need not 
contemplate any opposition to the prin- 
ciple of their claim; though there may 
likely be some difference of opinion, 
as to the extent to which it should be 
carried into effect. Their adviser in 
London is of opinion, not only that 
Jour is an insufficient number of their 
communion to be put into the admi- 
nistration; but that, as a private ar- 
rangement to that effect with the plain- 
tiffs could not safely be trusted to, 
seeing it might either be fulfilled or 
not, without redress—so, the business 
ought to be proceeded with in the 
regular way, under the sanction of the 
court; and we are enabled to say that 
this will be done. Epitor. 
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Our readers will perceive, from the general execution of the mechanical 


part of this journal, and from other outlay requisite to give it respectability, 
that it has been got up at an expense which nothing but the kind patronage 
of our friends, in the way of increasing its circulation, can be expected to cover. 
This, indeed, will be necessary to secure its continuance ; and all that its con- 
ductors care for, is, not pecuniary profit, but simply to be useful, without being 
subjected to loss. 


We take <his opportunity of returning our best thanks to the distinguished 
individual who has favoured us with the article on the Aberdeen University 
Bill, which we trust he will follow up with suitable supplementary remarks 
when the subject is brought before Parliament. Our acknowledgements are 
due also to the Rev. Robert Lee, M.A., of Arbroath, and to various other 
correspondents, for their present efficient support, and also for their kind 
promises. 


Our countrymen throughout England are respectfully requested to furnish 
us with early and full reports respecting the transactions of charitable societies, 
presbyteries, and other institutions connected with Scottish interests. 


The letter of Dr. Duff has been received, and his promised communication is 
looked forward to with much interest. We hope, next month, to be able to insert 
the interesting letter from his Hindoo convert, now at Bristol, to a Scottish cler- 
gyman in this city. 
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Anglo-Caledonian’s “ Hebrew Melody’’ will be inserted. 


We cannot but compliment the Rev. Mr. Young, son-in-law of the late 
venerable Dr. Waugh, on the seasonable and successful way in which he 
has not only separated himself from the political confederacy of catholics with 
dissenters, but ably and profitably directed the attention of his hearers to the 
abominations of the popish church. The crowds which attended Mr. Young’s 
lectures were, he may rely upon it, not more a deserved tribute to his talents, 
than a sure and instructive index of public opinion upon this subject, which 
we trust will not be lost upon him in other matters. Delighted shall we be 
to hear that his discreet and revived attachment to the original principles of 
his denomination, apart from revolutionary agitation, and in contradistinction 
to some other seceder ministers whom we could name, is daily raising him to his 
proper position as a connection of Dr. Waugh’s family, and as following their 
example. 


The proffered remarks of “ X” about the “ false colours held out at what 
is called Tue Scotcn Cuurcu, Oxendon-street,” may be transmitted to 
us; but we cannot undertake to promise their insertion. Our desire is for 
peace; and while the worthy persons who manage that secession chapel have 
an undoubted right to display their good taste in what way and in as large 
capitals as they please, we are not aware that the sign-board which our fastidious 
correspondent finds fault with, has been attended by anything but the success it 
is fairly entitled to. By the way, we shall endeavour to furnish a correct list 
of the Scottish churches in the metropolis, with their ministers’ names, and their 
hours of service, which will be useful to our countrymen on coming to London. 


Our best thanks are tendered to the respectable Editor of the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, whose continued contributions will be highly acceptable. 


We have received the letters of Robert Ainslie, Esq., the old friend of Burns 
the poet, and author of that excellent little work, ‘ Reasons for the Hope that is 
in us.” Mr. Ainslie’s promised communication is relied on. 

“ The Obituary of a Favourite” shall certainly have a place in our next 
Juvenile Branch. 

We are much gratified with the letter of our estimable friend and countryman, 
Mr. Steven, of Rotterdam, whose forthcoming ‘ History of the High School of 
Edinburgh” will obtain, we trust, the patronage so eminently deserved by its 
benevolent object—namely, to apply the profits of the work, in founding a per- 
manent College-bursary for the High-School boy to whose circumstances and 
merits it may be awarded. 


“ ContinentaL Notices” (from the note-book of an accomplished friend) | 
shall be inserted in our February number; so will the article from our able cor- 
respondent at Newcastle. 


Articies and ApvERTISEMENTS, intended for early insertion, must be for- 
warded before the 15th of the month. 


Erratum.—In the head-line to the last column of the table in page 10, for 
leaseholders read seat-holders. 





